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THE  LOST  RESURRECTION  DOCUMENT. 

A  REVIEW  AND  AN  ESSAY. 

BY   ALBERT   J.    EDMUNDS. 

AN  anonymous  writer  uses  the  theory  of  telepathy  to  explain  the 
-  apparitions  of  the  risen  Lord,  and  this  book/  due  to  the  advent 
of  psychical  research,  marks  a  new  era  in  New  Testament  criti- 
cism. "It  is  not  in  any  degree  irreverent,"  says  the  author,  "to  suppose 
even  a  Divine  Person  to  utilize  a  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Myers, 
operates  as  universally  in  the  spiritual  world  as  does  gravitation 
in  the  material,  and  which  is  becoming  quite  a  favorite  explanation 
of  the  inter-communion  of  God  and  man." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  making  the  resurrection  a  mere  case  of  post-mortem 
apparitions,  and  he  believes  that  Paul  had  personal  experiences 
which  raised  it  above  this  category.  It  is  just  here  that  weakness 
lurks  at  the  outset.  If  Paul  had  any  such  experiences,  he  has  not 
communicated  them  to  us,  for  the  vision  on  the  Damascus  road 
was  such  as  many  a  mystic  has  enjoyed. 

The  author  goes  farther  astray  by  treating  Luke  and  John  as 
equally  good  witnesses  as  Mark.  We  need  not  go  over  the  old 
familiar  ground  of  Synoptical  criticism  to  disprove  this.  The  author 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  between  Luke's  exclusively 
southern  apparitions  and  Mark-Matthew's  exclusively  northern  ones 
by  postulating  a  'L'niversal  Christophany."  He  believes  that  the 
apparition  to  the  five  hundred  brethren  "once  for  all".  ( i  Cor.  xv.  6) 
happened  to  all  of  them  simultaneously  in  dififerent  places,  and  he 

^ Rcsurrcctio  Christi:  an  Apology  Written  From  a  New  Standpoint  and 
Supported  by  Evidence,  Some  of  zvhich  is  New.  London :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co., 
1909,  i2mo,  pp.  xii  -(-  127. 
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further  supposes  that  the  Lord  impressed  upon  the  subconscious 
minds  of  the  five  hundred  the  command  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  Gnostic 
and  apocryphal  books  are  ransacked  to  show  late  traces  surviving 
in  fictitious  documents. of  the  supposedly  ancient  idea  that  the  five 
hundred  of  i  Corinthians  were  the  five  hundred  at  Pentecost,  im- 
pelled to  Jerusalem  by  the  Universal  Christophany.  The  awkward 
fact  that  Matthew  (depending  on  the  lost  Mark-ending)  has  an 
apparition  in  Galilee  expressly  excluded  by  Luke,  is  explained  upon 
the  telepathic  principle  that  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  were  seen  in  Gali- 
lee, while  the  latter  were  physically  at  Jerusalem. 

As  one  who  accepts  the  facts  of  telepathy  and  apparitions,  both 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  I  should  heartily  endorse  this  clever 
explanation  if  criticism  had  not  taught  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  Luke  and  John  on  the  same  historic  footing  as  Mark.  Mark 
has  been  shown  by  scientific  analysis  to  be  a  more  trustworthy 
record  than  any  other  of  the  four.  Where  the  others  exaggerate, 
Mark  simplifies.  In  my  unpublished  Documentary  Introduction  to 
the  Gospels,  I  give  abundant  proof  of  this.  To  take  only  one  ex- 
ample :  Mark  relates  that  James  and  John  asked  the  Lord  that  they 
might  sit  at  his  right  and  left  hands  in  his  glory ;  Matthew  says 
it  was  their  mother  who  made  the  request.  This  was  because,  when 
the  canonical  First  Gospel  was  compiled,  the  Apostles  were  saintly 
characters,  incapable  of  ambition.  Of  course  this  one  case  would 
not  prove  such  a  thesis ;  but  a  dozen  such  cases  do  prove  it  by  cumu- 
lative evidence.  Similar  traces  of  later  exaggeration  abound  in 
Luke,  and  above  all  in  John. 

Mark  being  thus  raised  to  the  level  of  chief  witness,  his  account 
of  the  Resurrection  is  of  transcendent  import.  But  it  is  lost,  and 
can  only  be  pieced  together  by  criticism.  The  oldest  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  at  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg,  omit  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  Mark,  and  have  a  mysterious  bla)(ik  where  those 
verses  are  found  in  later  copies.  The  Old  Syriac  (second  century) 
ends  the  Gospel  at  verse  8,  and  clinches  it  by  adding : 

"Here  cndcth  the  Gospel  of  Mark." 

The  Armenian  translation  (fourth  century)  also  omits  the  verses, 
and  a  tenth-century  Armenian  manuscript  ascribes  their  authorship 
to  the  i)rcsbytcr  Aristion  (or  Ariston).  Now,  as  Papias  (early 
second  century)  quotes  a  certain  presbyter  Aristion  as  an  oral  author- 
ity on  the  life  of  Christ,  and  as  the  incident  about  drinking  poison 
(Mark  xvi.  t8)  is  among  the  traditions  associated  with  Aristion 
and  other  oral   witnesses,   wc  are  tjuite   safe   in   saying  that   Mark 
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xvi.  9-20  is  the  work  of  a  second-century  divine.  To  distinguish 
it  from  the  original  Mark,  we  call  it  the  Mark  Appendix,  or  the 
Longer  Appendix,  for  some  manuscripts  have  a  different  and  shorter 
appendix.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  both  declare  that  the  Appendix 
was  lacking  in  many  ancient  manuscripts  in  their  time  (fourth  cen- 
tury), so  that  the  external  evidence  is  altogether  against  their  authen- 
ticity as  a  part  of  the  true  Mark's  Gospel. 

We  come  now  to  the  internal  evidence.  This  is  equally  con- 
clusive.    The  genuine  Mark  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence: 

"They  went  out  and  fled  from  the  tomb;  for  trembh'ng  and  astonishment 
had  come  upon  them :  and  they  said  nothing  to  any  one ;  they  were  afraid 
because" - 

Here  then  we  have  an  exciting  story  ending  in  mid  career,  and 
at  verse  9,  the  Resurrection  is  told  all  over  again  from  a  different 
standpoint  and  in  a  cold  conventional  way.  Nothing  is  said  about 
what  became  of  the  women  ;  nothing  about  the  mystery  of  the  empt\' 
tomb;  nothing  about  the  charge  of  the  young  man  (an  angel,  of 
course,  in  Matthew  and  Luke)  to  go  into  Galilee.  Thus  do  internal 
and  external  evidence  agree  in  throwing  the  Mark  Appendix  under 
a  cloud.  This  is  not  higher  criticism,  but  lower  criticism — the  rules 
of  evidence  used  in  courts  of  justice. 

The  orthodox  explanation  of  the  gap  is  that  after  the  fire  at 
Rom^  in  64,  the  Italian  civil  wars  that  followed,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  70,  so  few  manuscripts  were  left  that  jNIark  was  re- 
dyced  to  a  single  copy,  mutilated  at  the  end.  But  Paul  Rohrbach 
(Schluss  dcs  Markuscz'aiii!;cliums,  1894)  has  given  weighty  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  Church  herself  deliberately  suppressed  Mark's 
(i.  e.,  Peter's  own)  account  of  the  Resurrection,  and  had  Aristion's 
compilation  put  in  its  place. 

According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  begin- 
ning with  Papias,  Mark  is  Peter's  Gospel,  having  been  based  upon 
that  disciple's  discourses  about  Jesus  and  his  doings.  It  is  therefore 
of  supreme  importance  to  know  why  this  eminent  apostle's  account 
of  the  Resurrection  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  tantalizing  thing 
about  it  is  that  Luke  and  Paul  (Luke  xxiv.  34;  i  Cor.  xv.  5)  both 
relate  that  the  Lord  made  an  early  appearance  to  Peter.  Shahras- 
tani  of  Persia,  a  twelfth-century  writer  (see  Open  Court,  September, 
1902)  tells  us  that  when  he  did  so  he  transmitted  to  him  the  power. 
Why,  therefore,  in  Peter's  own  Gospel,  are  there  no  details  of  this 

^  The  abruptness  can  only  be  seen  in  the  Greek  e<po^ovTo  yap.  The  particle 
yap  can  no  more  end  a  sentence,  much  less  a  book,  than  the  word  "because." 
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weightiest  of  all  the  apparitions?     The  extant  genuine  Mark  leads 
up  to  it.    At  the  supper-table  (Mark  xiv.  28)  Jesus  says: 

"After  I  am  raised  up,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee." 
And  at  the  tomb  the  young  man  says  to  the  women  (Mark  xvi.  7)  : 

"Go,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter,  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee:  there 
shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you." 

We  are  therefore  led  to  expect  that  the  Lord  appeared  in 
Galilee  and  appeared  there  to  Peter.  Rohrbach  explains  the  sup- 
pression of  the  story  by  the  fact  that  in  the  second  century  when 
the  Gospels  were  officially  published  by  the  Church,  the  schools 
of  Paul  and  John  had  supplanted  the  earlier  one  of  Peter,  and  that 
Peter's  account  was  at  variance  with  the  traditions  current  at  the 
time  of  redaction.     It  was  therefore  suppressed. 

Renan  had  already  hinted  at  this.  The  mystery  of  the  floating 
tradition  about  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  in  John  viii,  absent  in 
the  oldest  manuscripts,  put  into  Luke  by  others,  and  once  extant  in 
the  lost  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  prepares  us  to  believe  that  the 
Gospels  were  manipulated  in  very  early  times.  Rendel  Harris  once 
put  this  fact  humorously  thus : 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  said  he,  in  1895,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
establish  heresy  and  finds  an  awkward  text  that  upsets  his  notion, 
he  twists  the  meaning;  but  in  the  second  century  the  process  was 
easier:  lie  altered  the  text! 

The  Quaker  apologist.  Barclay,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, says : 

"Other  Fathers  also  declare  that  whole  verses  were  taken  out  of  Mark, 
because  of  the  Manichees." 

I  have  not  found  any  scholar  who  could  verify  this  statement, 
and  moreover  the  Manichees  (third  century)  are  too  late.  But  the 
practice  was  older  than  the  third  century,  as  abundant  interpola- 
ticjns  and  excisions  betray  ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  piece  of  higher 
criticism  (this  time)  to  maintain  that  the  original  Mark  (which 
was  taken  quite  early  to  Alexandria,  .says  Eusebius)  was  not  re- 
duced to  a  single  copy  by  Italian  or  Syrian  wars,  but  was  altered 
by  the  Church. 

What  was  the  motive?  It  lurks  in  a  passage  which  I  have 
always  maintained^  is  borrowed  from  the  lost  ending  of  Mark: 
viz.,  Matthew  xxviii.i6,  17: 

"The  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  unto  the  mountain  where 
Jesus  had  appointed  them.     And  when  they  saw  him  they  worshiped  him: 

BUT  SOME  UOUBTED." 

'  See  New  Church  Messenger,  July  21,  1897.  . 
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Now  this  note  of  doubt  is  not  Marcan,  but  Matthsean.  It  is 
Mark,  not  Matthew,  who  makes  Pilate  doubt  that  Jesus  was  dead; 
it  is  Mark,  not  Matthew,  who  says  that  he  could  not  heal  skeptics. 
(Matthew  merely  says  he  did  not.)  The  narrative  element  in 
Matthew  is  taken  almost  wholly  from  Mark,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proven  by  analysis.  (See  Edwin  Abbott's  article  "Gospels,"  in  the 
Encydopcpdia  Brifannica).  Now,  as  Matthew  follows  Mark  step 
by  step  throughout,  he  follows  him  here,  and  this  priceless  story  of 
the  scene  on  the  Galilean  mount  is  the  chief  remnant  left  us  of  the 
lost  ending  of  Mark.  But  why  should  the  percipients  doubt?  Be- 
cause the  apparition  was  phantasmal,  as  it  was  to  Paul  (i  Cor. 
XV.  8). 

Now,  in  the  second  century  docetism  had  already  arisen:  i.  e.. 
the  belief  that  Jesus  was  not  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  a  phan- 
tom. The  Buddhist  Church  had  to  combat  a  similar  heresy  (see 
my  Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels,  4th  ed.,  \'ol.  II,  p.  119).  Mo- 
hammed, who  mixed  the  Buddha-legends  and  the  Christ-legends, 
and  to  whom  an  apocryphal  docetist  Gospel  was  just  as  good  as  a 
canonical  one,  adopted  the  heresy  in  his  Koran.  When  the  Athana- 
sian  creed  was  composed,  the  heresy  had  become  so  dangerous  that 
the  words  were  inserted,  "man,  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,  born 
in  the  world." 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that  when,  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  the  Church  collected  the  Gospels  and.  put  the  chosen  four 
into  one  volume,  they  determined  to  suppress  an  account  which 
might  play  into  the  hands  of  the  docetists,  just  as  Epiphanius  affirms 
that  they  suppressed  the  statement  that  Christ  wept.  Peter's  account 
was  probably  more  detailed  than  the  fragment  in  Matthew,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  doubts  would  probably  be  given. 

Only  in  the  latest  Gospels.  Luke  and  John,  do  we  find  the  gross- 
est forms  of  the  Resurrection  story :  the  statement  that  the  Lord  ap- 
peared in  a  substantial  form,  and  ate  and  drank  with  the  disciples. 
Paul  puts  the  phantasmal  appearance  to  himself  on  the  Damascus 
road  upon  the  same  footing  wnth  all  the  Resurrection  apparitions, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  Peter,  our  earliest  original  witness,  had 
already  done  the  same.  But  a  later  age  and  a  newer  school  would 
not  permit  it  to  stand.  As  a  believer  in  all  the  phenomena  vouched 
for  in  the  immortal  work  of  Myers,*  I  consider  the  materialized 
apparitions  possible;  but  I  reject  them  for  want  of  evidence. 

*  Myers,  it  is  true,  though  accepting  their  reality  himself,  admits  the  diffi- 
culties of  accurate  observation  and  the  chance  of  fraud,  and  refuses  to  press 
them  on  the  reader's  belief. 
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In  the  lost  Mark-ending  we  should  place  the  famous  charge  to 
Peter,  so  dear  to  the  Roman  Church,  It  exists  at  present  nowhere 
but  in  Matthew  xvi,  and  yet  it  is  absent  at  the  corresponding  point 
in  Mark.  As  Mark  is  Peter's  Gospel,  it  ought  certainly  to  have  con- 
tained the  words  which  gave  him  the  primacy,  and  it  probably  did. 
Similar  words  occur  in  John  as  uttered  after  the  Resurrection,  and 
near  the  place  in  Matthew  where  the  charge  is  found  there  are  simi- 
lar utterances.  (John  xx.  23;  Matt,  xviii.  18-20.)  But  these  refer 
to  the  Church,  giving  her  the  same  power  as  the  charge  to  Peter 
gives  to  him.  If  the  charge  originally  stood  in  the  lost  Mark-ending, 
this  would  explain  why  Shahrastani  declared  that  the  Lord  trans- 
mitted his  power  to  Peter  during  the  apparition  to  him.  But  the 
school  of  John,  which'  was  established  at  the  great  literary  center 
of  Ephesus  after  Peter  was  dead,  disputed  the  primacy  of  Peter  and 
made  John  the  Beloved  Disciple.  Moreover,  John's  Gospel  main- 
tains that  the  Beloved  Disciple  ran  a  race  with  Peter  to  the  tomb 
and  won  it.  If  we  had  Peter's  version  of  the  incident,  we  might 
hear  another  tale. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  by  the 
fisherman  of  Galilee,  but  I  do  believe  it  was  based  on  traditions  re- 
ceived from  him  by  an  unknown  Philonic  philosopher,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished name  of  the  Apostle  was  fastened  upon  the  book,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictum  of  Tertullian :  "The  works  of  disciples  are  ac- 
counted those  of  their  masters." 

Whether  the  lost  ending  contained  a  passage  about  the  Descent 
into  Hades  (known  to  us  only  from  the  First  Epistle  ascribed  to 
Peter)   I  cannot  say.     Perhaps  it  did. 

Another  reason  for  the  suppression  of  the  Mark-ending  was 
its  Galilean  partisanship,  as  we  noted  at  the  outset.  The  Evangelist 
Luke,  whose  poetic  Gospel  became  far  more  po])ular  than  Mark's 
plain  Roman  prose,  maintains  that  all  the  apparitions  occurred  in 
or  around  Jerusalem,  thus  excluding  the  Galilean  ones: 

"Tarry  ye  in  the  city,  until  ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high."  (Luke 
XXIV.  49.) 

"He  charged  them  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  to  wait  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  which,  [said  he],  ye  lieard  from  me:  for  John  indeed 
baptized  witli  water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many 
days  hence."  (Acts  i.  4.) 

This  means  that  they  were  to  stay  in  the  capital  until  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  great  outpouring  or  illumination  took  place. 
Further  to  shut  the  door  against  Galilean  appearances,  Luke  gives 
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US  the  only  account  of  the  Ascension,  or  final  appearance  of  Jesus, 
and  this  took  place  at  Bethany,  a  suburban  village : 

"And  he  led  them  out  until  [they  were]  over  against  Bethany:  and  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed 
them,  he  parted  from  them."  (Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.)  [Some  manuscripts,  but 
not  all,  add :  "and  was  carried  up  into  heaven."] 

"As  they  were  looking,  he  was  taken  up;  and  a  cloud  received  him  out 
of  their  sight."   (Acts  i.  9.) 

Here  in  Acts,  too,  the  scene  is  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  account, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  the  only  one  which  suggests  a  bodily 
ascension.  The  line  in  Luke  which  suggests  it  is  not  in  all  manu- 
scripts ;  Matthew  and  John  give  accounts  of  farewell  apparitions, 
but  not  of  bodily  ascension,  while  the  genuine  Mark  is  truncated, 
and  we  do  not  knozv  what  this  earliest  record  said.  We  may  justly 
surmise,  however,  from  the  Galilean  tone  of  Mark,  and  from  the 
closeness  wherewith  the  First  Gospel  in  its  narrative  element  sticks 
to  Mark,  that  he  contradicted  Luke,  had  at  least  one  Galilean  ap- 
pearance, and  that  probably  the  final  one.  The  John  Appendix  (as 
Rohrbach  points  out)  tries  to  reconcile  the  two  claims.  The  original 
John  (which  ended  with  Chap,  xx)  knows  only  of  Jerusalem  appa- 
ritions, but  the  Appendix  (Chap,  xxi)  introduces  Galilee,  thus  agree- 
ing with  the  Petrine  tradition,  accepted  by  the  First  Gospel  also. 

I  too  explain  this  contradiction  partly  upon  psychical  grounds, 
but  differently  from  our  Anglican  divine.  I  have  long  believed 
that  the  Ascension  story  of  Acts  is  a  late  fiction,  and  that  the  orig- 
inal Gospels  knew  only  of  farewell  apparitions,  but  not  of  a  bodily 
ascent,  Romulus-like,  into  heaven.  These  farewell  scenes  were 
many ;  they  were  dififerent  with  dififerent  people,  both  individuals 
and  companies.  Until  the  Gospels  were  officially  edited,  each  re- 
gion was  free  to  maintain  that  the  Lord  was  last  seen  in  its  vicinity ; 
but  when  the  final  redaction  took  place,  the  contradiction  was  im- 
permissible, and  the  ruling  party,  that  of  the  capital,  had  its  way. 
This,  together  with  the  phantasmal  nature  of  Mark's  apparition- 
story,  was  enough  to  condemn  his  narrative  to  the  flames ;  and 
Aristion  and  others  were  allowed  to  round  ofif  the  Gospel  according 
to  their  taste. 

I  believe  that  the  original  Mark  ended  something  like  this: 

"They  went  out,  and  fled  from  the  tomb ;  for  trembling  and 
astonishment  had  come  upon  them  ;  and  they  said  nothing  to  any 
one;  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  Jews.^     But  they  told  all  things 

°  Gospel  of  Peter,  second  century. 
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unto  Peter  and  his  companions,*'  who  went  into  GaHlee/  There 
Jesus  appeared  unto  Peter,^  [and  forgave  him  for  his  denial].  And 
he  said  unto  him :  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jonah  f  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  me  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  And  I  also  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  a  Rock,  (Peter), 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  Hades 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven..  I  have  been  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  in  the  spirit,  wherein  also  I  have  descended  and  preached 
unto  the  spirits  in  prison ;  and  now  angels  and  authorities  and  pow- 
ers are  made  subject  unto  me.^° 

"And  Peter,  with  the  rest  of  the  eleven,"  went  unto  a  moun- 
tain where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him 
they  worshiped  [him]  ;  but  some  doubted,  [for  his  form  was  phan- 
tasmal]. And  Jesus  came  to  them  and  spake  unto  them,  saying: 
All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go 
ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  in  my  naine,^'- 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you: 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
seon. 

"[After  this  Jesus  was  seen  no  more  of  his  disciples.]" 
*       *       * 

P.  S.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  two  mistakes  (both  my 
own)  in  former  articles.  In  TJie  Open  Court  for  April,  1906,  p. 
253,  the  age  at  death  of  William  Brockie,  founder  of  the  Sunder- 
land Free  Associate  Church,  should  be  seventy-nine  (1811-1890). 
In  the  issue  for  August,  1908,  p.  477,  the  age  and  dates  of  William 
Metcalfe's  widow  should  be  eighty-six  (1819-1906). 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

All  theologians,  including  the  orthodox,  are  agreed  that  the 

end  of  Mark  has  been  lost  and  that  the  conclusion  which  appears 

in  our  authorized  version  is  a  later  substitute.     This  is  not  a  theory 

"  Shorter  Mark  Appendix.  '  Matthew  xxviii.  16. 

*Luke  xxiv.  34;  i  Cor.  xv.  5;  John  xxi.  15.  "Matt.  xvi.  17-19- 

"  I  Peter  iii.  18,  19,  22.  ''  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20. 

"For  the  reason  of  this  reading  and  ihc  omission  of  the  Baptismal  Cliarge 
and  the  Trinitarian  formula,  see  Open  Court,  September,  1902,  reprinted  in 
my  Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels. 
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but  a  fact.  It  is  not  invented  to  explain  difficulties  in  the  text,  but 
it  is  the  state  of  things  to  be  explained  and  the  commonly  accepted 
explanation  must  be  sought  in  some  such  way  as  suggested  by 
Rohrbach,  that  the  original  conclusion  £>f  Mark  did  not  agree  with 
the  orthodox  church  doctrines  of  the  second  century.  That  the 
original  conclusion  of  Mark  furnished  evidence  in  favor  of  docetism, 
which  assumed  that  Jesus  was  not  a  real  man  but  a  spiritual  being 
who  only  appeared  to  be  a  real  man,  is  not  only  possible  but  even 
probable,  and  the  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Edmunds  furnish  enough 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  belief.  But  we  nnist  protest  against  the  view 
of  Mr.  Edmunds  that  psychical  research  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  theory  of  telepathy,  and  in  spite  of  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Myers's  work  we  make  bold  to  say  that  the  proof  furnished  by 
psychical  research  is  for  man}-  reasons  insufficient.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  belief  in  apparitions  and  telepathic  communications 
existed  and  that  many  of  the  disciples  were  convinced  of  having 
seen  Jesus  after  his  death,  but  this  is  far  from  furnishing  true  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  objectivity  of  this  phenomenon.  p.  c. 


THE  BABYLONIAN  GOOD  FRIDAY. 

BY    THE   EDITOR. 

WE  know  that  pre-Christian  paganism  in  ahnost  all  the  countries 
of  Hither  Asia  and  in  Egypt  celebrated  a  kind  of  Easter 
festival  to  commemorate  the  renewal  of  life,  and  this  Easter  festival 
follows  upon  a  corresponding  Good  Friday.  While  Easter  represents 
the  resurrection  of  the  god  of  vegetation,  of  the  sun,  or  of  life  in 
general,  the  Good  Eriday  ceremony  commemorates  his  death  and 
descent  into  hell,  or  his  temporary  defeat.  In  the  Christian  calendar 
the  two  festivals  are  placed  close  together,  and  in  some  pagan 
rituals  this  arrangement  may  have  had  precedence,  but  as  a  rule 
the  two  feasts  were  celebrated  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  e.  g., 
the  death  of  Tammuz  falls  in  the  high  summer  season,  while  his 
resurrection  was  celebrated  in  the  spring. 

The  idea  of  a  god  that  dies  and  rises  to  life  again  is  common  to 
almost  all  pre-Christian  mythologies.  In  Babylonia  we  find  this 
idea  attributed  to  several  deities,  who  for  all  we  know  may  originally 
have  been  the  same  and  were  worshiped  in  different  places  under 
different  names,  whereupon  they  may  have  developed  into  different 
deities. 

A  kind  of  Good  Friday  celebration  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel, 
who,  as  told  in  Chap,  viii,  sees  in  a  vision  the  abominations  carried 
on  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  temple  service  at  that  time 
was  ])crformed  in  the  way  customary  among  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  so  Yahveh  kept  away  from  his  sanctuary.  In  the  14th 
verse  Ezekiel  speaks  of  "the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house  toward  the 
north,"  and  he  adds,  "Behold  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tam- 
muz." Another  mention  of  the  lamentation  festival  is  made  in 
Zech.  xii.  11,  where  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  "great  mourning  in 
Jeru.salem  as  the  mourning  of  Hadad-Rimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon."  The  latter  passage  may  be  neglected  because  the  text 
is  corrupt  and  the  meaning  uncertain,  nor  docs  it  contain  anything 
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new  except  the  name  of  the  Aramaic  or  Edomitic  Tammiiz,  Hadad- 
Rimmon. 

The  Babylonian  Tammuz  festival  is  very  old  and  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Sumerian  period.  In  Sumeria  the  god  Tammuz  was 
represented  as  a  son  of  Ea.  and  he  was  called  Diiuntci,  which  means 
"genuine  son,"  or  Dmmi  ci  ahzii,  that  is,  "genuine  son  of  the  deep." 

The  god  Tammuz  is  also  mentioned  in  the  old  Babylonian  in- 
scriptions of  Gudea  and  his  predecessors  of  Telloh,  and  we  must 
assume  that  this  lamentation  for  the  death  of  Tammuz  is  an  ancient 
festival  which  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times. 

The  Tammuz  cult  was  connected  with  the  Adapa  myth  and  also 
with  the  Greco- Phoenician  legend  of  Adonis.  In  fact  Adonis  means 
nothing  but  Lord,  and  is  the  title  of  Tammuz,  a  title  which  he  also 
bore  in  Babylonia  where  in  the  text  he  was  called  Behi,  that  is 
"Lord,"  or  Edhi,  that  is  "hero." 

Adapa  may  have  been  originally  identical  with  Tammuz.  for  the 
Adapa  myth  relates  how  it  happened  that  one  of  the  immortal  gods 
was  mortal  and  had  somehow  acquired  mortality. 


The  Adapa  myth  is  recorded  in  the  clay  tablets  of  Tcll-Amarna. 
and  in  three  fragments  of  the  Assurbanipal  library.  The  narrative 
briefly  told  is  as  follows : 

Adapa,  the  son  of  Ea,  is  endowed  with  wisdom  from  his  father 
who  was  one  of  the  great  Babylonian  trinity  of  gods,  the  others  being 
Anu  and  Bel.  Adapa  was  in  charge  of  his  father's  shrine  at  Eridu 
and  procured  for  it  the  necessary  supply  of  bread,  water  and  fish. 
One  day  while  he  was  fishing  the  south  wind  upset  his  boat  so  that 
he  sank  into  the  sea,  and  Adapa  in  revenge  broke  the  wings  of  the 
south  wind.  When  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven,  noticed  the  change 
on  earth,  he  inquired  into  the  cause  and  summoned  Adapa  before 
his  seat  of  judgment.  Ea,  xA.dapa's  father,  advised  his  son  to  appeal 
to  the  compassion  of  the  gods,  to  put  on  a  garment  of  mourning, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  palace  of  Anu  he  was  to  refuse  bread 
and  drink  and  a  new  garment,  but  when  they  offered  him  oil  he 
should  anoint  himself  with  it.  He  says :  "When  thou  appearest  be- 
fore Anu  bread  of  death  will  be  offered  thee ;  eat  it  not.  Water 
of  death  will  be  offered  thee ;  drink  it  not.  A  garment  they  will 
oft'er  thee ;  put  it  not  on.  Oil  they  will  offer  thee ;  anoint  thyself 
with  it."  When  Adapa  is  conducted  before  the  throne  of  Anu, 
the  gods  Tammuz  and  Gishzida  take  pity  on  him  and  pacify  Ann's 
wrath.     Everything  happens  as  predicted  by  Ea,  except  that  Anu 
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offers  him  bread  of  life  and  water  of  life,  which  Adapa  refuses  and 
thus  forfeits  his  immortaHty. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Adapa  may  be  the  original 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Adam,  and  that  the  change  from  p  to  m  may 
be  partly  due  to  a  scribe's  mistake,  partly  to  the  natural  habit  of 
people  to  explain  a  foreign  word  by  some  familiar  etymology,  Adam 
meaning  man. 

The  main  point  in  the  story  of  the  food  of  life  by  which  some 
half-divine  being  forfeits  his  immortality  is  obvious,  and  it  appears 
that  Adapa  is  a  humanized  counterpart  of  Tammuz.  Adapa  repre- 
sents the  loss  of  immortality,  Tammuz  its  restitution.  In  a  similar 
way  Adam  is  opposed  to  Christ,  and  Christ  is  called  the  second 
Adam. 

The  Adapa  myth  must  have  been  very  popular  in  ancient  Baby- 
lon. The  Gilgamesh  epic  (table  VI,  46)  mentions  the  lamentations 
for  the  death  of  Tammuz.  which  were  repeated  annually,  and  the 
story  is  also  referred  to  in  Istar's  descent  to  hell. 

The  mortal  eneni}-  of  Tammuz  is  the  god  Ninib,  who  is  the 
sun-god  at  the  time  of  the  most  intense  summer  heat.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  kill  the  god  of  vegetation,  and  this  is  represented  in  the 
myth  of  Adonis  who  is  killed  by  a  boar  while  hunting.  The  boar 
is  sacred  to  Ninib  for  in  some  phases  of  ancient  mythology  the 
sun  is  represented  as  a  boar  with  golden  bristles.  This  same  idea 
is  preserved  in  northern  mythology,  where  the  sun-god,  called  the 
Lord  or  Fro,  (the  masculine  of  Freya,  "lady,"  corresponding  to 
the  modern  German  Fran)  is  represented  as  riding  on  a  golden 
boar,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  heroes  are  feasting  in  Walhalla 
on  the  meat  of  a  boar,  the  supply  of  which  is  inexhaustible. 

The  resurrection  of  Tammuz  is  celebrated  by  a  procession  in 
which  Tammuz  himself  is  carried  on  a  float,  representing  a  ship 
called  "the  ship  of  plenty,"  and  there  he  appears  in  the  shape  of 
a  couching  bull.  The  triumph  of  the  god  culminates  in  his" marriage 
to  Nina,  the  fish-goddess.^ 

The  British  Museum  contains  a  hymn  to  Tammuz-  which 
has  been  translated  by  Prof.  J.  Dyneley  Prince,  according  to  whose 
version  it  reads  thus : 

"(Lament)    for  my  mighty  one  who  liveth  no  more. 

who  liveth  no  more,  for  my  mighty  one  who  liveth 

no  more. 

'  "Ihc  name  literally  mean?  "House  of  Fish." 
=  Tablet  15821,  Plate  18. 
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who liveth  no  more ;  for  my  mighty  one 

who  liveth  no  more. 

— my  spouse  who  liveth  no  more. 

■ my who  liveth  no  more. 

—  great  god  of  the  heavenly  year  who  liveth  no  more. 

Lord  of  the  lower  world  who  liveth  no  more. 

Lord  of  vegetation,  artificer  of  the  earth,  who  liveth  no  more. 

The  shepherd,  the  lord,  the  god  Tammuz  who  liveth  no  more. 

The  lord  who  giveth  gifts  who  liveth  no  more. 

With  his  heavenly  spouse  he  liveth  no  more. 

(The  producer  of)  wine  who  liveth  no  more. 

Lord  of  fructification ;  the  established  one  who  liveth  no  more. 

The  lord  of  power ;  the  established  one  who  liveth  no  more. 

Like  a  mighty  bull  is  his  appearance  ;  the  forceful  one,  like  an 

ancient  bull  he  coucheth. 
Like  a  mighty  bull   is  his  appearance ;   in  his   ship  of  plenty 

like  an  ancient  bull  he  coucheth. 
In  accordance  with  thy  word(?)   the  earth  shall  be  judged. 
(Thus)   the  high  parts  of  the  earth  verily  shall  be  judged. 

—  ■ —  • ■  ■ — •  who verily  they  shall  cry  out  for  it. 

For  food  which  they  have  not  to  eat  they  shall  verily  cry  out. 
For  water  which  they  have  not  to  drink  they  shall  verily  cry 

out. 
\^erily  the  maiden  who  is  pleasing  shall  cry  out  for  it. 
Verily  the  warrior  who  is  acceptable  shall  cry  out  for  it. 
thy the  mighty  one,  the  land  with  a 

curse  is  destroyed.^ 
■  ■ the  mighty  one,  the  land  with  a  curse  is  de- 
stroyed.^ 
Power  of  the  land  (is  he).     With  (his)  gift  no  gift  can  vie. 
Power  of  the   land    (is   he).     The   Word^   which   overcometh 

disease. 
Power  he  exalteth,  exalteth. 
Food  which  they  have  not  to  eat  he  raiseth  up. 
Water  which  they  have  not  to  drink  he  raiseth  up. 
The  maiden  who  is  pleasing  he  raiseth  up. 

^Literally  "the  land  he  overwhelmeth  with  a  curse."  Professor  Prince 
prefers  the  passive  form  in  his  translation  because  the  curse  is  caused  by  the 
absence  of  Tammuz  from  earth.  It  is  a  curse  to  the  country  that  Tammuz  no 
longer  quickens  the  life  of  vegetation. 

*  Professor  Prince  adds  in  a  note :  "Here  Tammuz  is  the  life-giving  Word, 
a  conception  which  has  many  parallels  in  early  Semitic  literature  and  which 
culminated  in  the  Word  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 
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The  warrior  who  is  acceptable  he  raiseth  up. 

The  mighty  one  who  destroyeth  your  people. 

The  god  Ninib  destroyeth  even  the  least  among  your  people. 

With  her  gracious  aspect  Nina  speaketh. 

In  her  gracious  rising  verily  she  shineth  forth. 

Where  she  waxeth  full,  her  procreative  power  is  mighty  of 

aspect. 
The  creative  one   (with)  the  stalif  of  her  left  hand,  verily  she 

establisheth  the  cleansing  uxulu-herh.'^ 
With  her  sceptre  of  judgment  she  commandeth. 
The  creative  one  with  her  firm  voice  she  speaketh  to  him. 

XLI  lines.     A  hymn  for  the  god  Tammuz." 
^  A  plant  used  for  purification  ceremonies. 


THE  CABALA. 


BY  BERNHARD  PICK. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Cabala  belongs  to  the  past,  it  nevertheless  de- 
mands our  attention  on  account  of  the  interest  taken  in  it  by 
men  like  Raymond  Lully,  the  "Doctor  Illuminatus"  as  he  was  styled 
(died  1315)  ;  John  Picus  di  Mirandola  (1463-1494)  :  John  Reuch- 
lin  (1455-1522)  ;  Cornelius  Henry  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim  (1486- 
1535)  ;  John  Baptist  von  Helmont  (1577-1644)  ;  the  English  scholars 
Robert  Fludd  (1574-1637)  and  Henry  More  (1614-1687).  How 
much  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  and  Jacob  Boehme 
(1575-1624),  called  "Philosophus  Teutonicus,"  were  influenced  by 
cabalistic  doctrines,  is  difficult  to  state.  At  any  rate  the  names  men- 
tioned before  are  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  a  theosophical  system 
which  has  engaged  the  minds  of  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars. 

It  is  surprising  how  scanty  the  English  literature  is  on  the 
Cabala.  True  that  in  the  History  of  the  Jezvs  by  Basnage,  London, 
1708,  we  have  a  lengthy  account  of  this  theosophy  (pp.  184-256)  ; 
but  this  account  is  originally  given  in  the  French  work  Histoirc  dcs 
Juifs,  by  the  same  author.  John  Gill  (died  177 1)  in  his  "Dissertatio 
de  gennina  Pnnctorum  Vacalium  Hcbraicorum  Antiquitate,  contra 
Coppclluiii,  JValtoniini,"  etc.,  prefixed  to  his  Clains  Pentateiiclii, 
Edinburgh.  1770,  refers  to  the  Zohar  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  vowel-points,  because  it  states  that  "the  vowel-points  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Holy  Spirit  who  indited  the  Sacred  Scriptures"  etc. 
(on  Song  of  Songs  576;  ed.  Amsterdam,  1701).  Of  course  so  long- 
as  the  Cabala  was  believed  to  be  a  genuine  revelation  from  God,  and 
Simon  ben  Jochai  (of  the  second  century)  was  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Zohar,  to  whom  God  communicated  all  the  mysteries, 
it  was  but  a  matter  of  course  to  believe  in  the  antiquity  and  divinity 
of  the  vowel-points. 

John  Allen  (died  1839)  in  his  Modern  Judaism.  London,  1816 
(2d  ed.   1830)   also  gives  an  account  of  the  Cabala,  in  which  he 
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premises  the  antiquity  of  the  Zohar,  which  he  makes  the  primary 
source  of  the  primitive  Cabala.  Passing  over  Dean  Mihnan's  (died 
1868)  History  of  the  Jeivs,  London,  1829,  (often  reprinted),  in  which 
we  naturally  also  find  references  to  the  Cabala,  we  mention  J.  W. 
Etheridge  (died  1866),  author  of  Jcnisaloii  and  Tiberias;  Sora  and 
Cordova,  a  Survey  of  the  Religious  and  Scholastic  Learning  of  the 
Jeivs,  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  Hebrezv  Literature,  London, 
1856.  This  author  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  wnth  the  re- 
searches of  the  Jewish  scholars  in  Germany,  but  he  nevertheless 
stoutly  adheres  to  the  traditional  view.     Thus  he  remarks  on  page 

314: 

"To  the  authenticity  of  the  Zohar,  as  a  work  of  the  early  Kab- 
balistic  school,  objections  have  indeed  been  made,  but  they  are  not 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  merit  an  extended  investigation.  The  opin- 
ion that  ascribes  it  as  a  pseudo-fabrication  to  Moses  de  Leon  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  has,  I  imagine,  but  few  believers  among  the 
learned  in  this  subject  in  our  own  day.  The  references  to  Shemun 
ben  Yochai  and  the  Kabala  in  the  Talmud,  and  abundant  internal 
evidence  found  in  the  book  itself,  exhibit  the  strongest  probability, 
not  that  Shemun  himself  was  the  author  of  it,  but  that  it  is  the  fruit 
and  result  of  his  personal  instructions,  and  of  the  studies  of  his 
immediate  disciples." 

We  may  say  that  Etheridge's  view  is  uiutatis  mutandis  also  that 
of  Ad.  Franck,  author  of  Systhne  de  la  Kabbale  ou  la  philosophic 
religieuse  dcs  Hebreux,  Paris,  1843  (^d.  ed.  1892)  ;  translated  into 
German  by  A.  Gelinek  (Jellinek),  Die  Kabbala  oder  die  Religions- 
philosophic  der  Hebrdcr,  Leipsic,  1844,  with  which  must  be  com- 
pared D.  H.  Joel,  Die  Religions  philosophic  dcs  Sohar,  ibid.,  1840, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  good  supplement  to  Franck's  work.  But 
an  examination  of  the  works  published  by  Zunz.  Die  gotfesdicnst- 
lichcn  Vortrcigc  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1831,  p.  405  ;  Geiger,  Mclo  Chof- 
nayijn,  ibid.,  1840,  introduction,  p.  xvii ;  Sachs,  Die  religiose  Pocsic 
der  Juden  in  Spanien,  ibid.,  1845,  p.  327,  Jellinek,  Moses  Boi  Sclicni 
l^ob  de  Leon,  Leipsic,  185 1,  could  have  convinced  Etheridge  that  the 
Zohar,  the  text-book  of  the  Cabala,  is  the  "pseudo-fabrication"  of 
Moses  de  Leon  in  the  thirteenth  centurw  That  Landauer  (died 
1841)  in  his  essays  on  the  Cabala  published  in  the  Litteraturblatt 
dcs  Orients,  1845,  P-  i?^  et  seq.,  1846,  p.  T2  et  seq.,  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  Zohar  to  Abraham  ben  Samuel  Abulafia  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the  more 
weighty  and  instructive  because  he  originally  started  with  opinions 
of  an  exactly  opposite  character  (  Steinschneider,  Jczcish  Literature, 
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p.  299).  Nevertheless  Etheridge's  book  was  a  good  work;  it  was 
the  praiseworth}'  attempt  of  an  English  Christian  to  acquaint  the 
English-speaking  people  with  the  post-Biblical  literature  of  the  Jews. 

Four  years  after  the  publication  of  the  above  work,  Canon 
Westcott  (died  1901)  published  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels,  London,  i860,  in  which  he  incidentally  refers  to  the  Cabala, 
without  adopting  Etheridge's  view  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Zohar ; 
on  the  contrary  he  says  (p.  159,  Boston,  1867)  :  "The  Sepher  ha- 
Zohar,  or  Book  of  Splendor,  owes  its  existence  to  R.  Moses  of  Leon 
in  the  thirteenth  century,"  and  this,  he  says  in  a  note,  "has  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  Jellinek  in  his  tract,  Moses  ben  Schem- 
toh  de  Leon  und  scin  Verlialtniss  cum  Sohar,  Leipsic,  185 1.  The 
warm  approval  of  Jost  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  lingering  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  Jellinek's  conclusion:  A.  Jellinek  und  die  Kab- 
bala,  Leipsic,  1852." 

The  publication  of  Jellinek's  Beitrage  zur  Gesehichte  der  Kab- 
bala,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1852 ;  and  his  Ausivahl  kabbalistischer  Mystik, 
part  I,  ibid.,  1853  ;  Stern's  "Versuch  einer  umstandlichen  Analyse 
des  Sohar"  (in  Ben  Chananja,  Monatsschrift  fiir  jiidische  Theo- 
logie,  Vols.  LIV,  Szegedin,  1858-1861)  ;  Jost's  Gesehichte  des  Jnden- 
thums  und  seiner  Sekten,  Vol.  IIL  pp.  66-81,  Leipsic,  1859;  more 
especially  of  Graetz's  Gesehichte  der  Jnden,^  Vol.  VIL  pp.  73-87, 
442-459 ;  487-507,  Leipsic,  1863,  paved  the  way  for  Christian  D. 
Ginsburg's  (now  very  scarce)  essay  The  Kabbalah,  London,  1865. 
As  a  matter  of  course  he  adopts  the  results  of  modern  scholarship 
and  rejects  the  authorship  of  Simon  ben  Jochai. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  nothing  has  been  published  in  English 
since  1865.  The  Kabbalah  Unveiled  by  S.  L.  M.  Mathers,  London, 
1887,  gives  only  a  translation  of  some  parts  of  the  Zohar,  which 
Knorr  von  Rosenroth  had  rendered  into  Latin.  Nevertheless  this 
work  is  interesting,  because  an  English  reader — provided  he  has 
enough  patience — can  get  a  taste  of  the  Zoharic  wisdom  and  un- 
wisdom. 

NAME   AND   ORIGIN    OF   THE    CABALA. 

By  Cabala  we  understand  that  system  of  religious  philosophy, 
or  more  properly  of  Jewish  theosophy,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  theological  and  exegetical  literature  of  both  Jews  and 
Christians  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages. 

^  The  English  translation  of  this  work,  published  by  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America,  is  of  no  service  to  the  student,  because  the  scholarly 
notes,  which  afe  the  best  part  of  the  original,  are  entirely  omitted. 
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The  Hebrew  word  Cabala  (from  Kibhcl)  properly  denotes  "re- 
ception," then  "a  doctrine  received  by  oral  tradition."  The  term  is 
thus  in  itself  nearly  equivalent  to  "transmission,"  like  the  Latin 
traditio,  in  Hebrew  masorah,  for  which  last,  indeed,  the  Talmud 
makes  it  interchangeable  in  the  statement  given  in  Pirke  Abot  I,  i  : 
"Moses  received  (kibbel)  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  transmitted 
(umsarah)  it  to  Joshua."  The  difference,  however,  between  the 
word  "Cabala"  and  the  cognate  term  masorah  is  that  the  former 
expressed  "the  act  of  receiving,"  while  the  latter  denotes  "the  act 
of  giving  over,  surrendering,  transmitting."  The  name,  therefore, 
tells  us  no  more  than  that  this  theosophy  has  been  received  tradi- 
tionally. In  the  oldest  Jewish  literature  (Mishna,  Midrash,  Talmud), 
the  Cabala  denotes  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  tradition.  The  name 
is  even  applied  to  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Hagiographa,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pentateuch.  As  a 
scientific  system  the  Cabala  is  also  called  chokiiiat  ha-cabalah,  i.  e., 
science  of  tradition,  or  chokmah  nistarah  (abbreviated  ch'n,  i.  e., 
chen,  'p),  i.  e.,  secret  science  or  wisdom,  and  its  representatives 
and  adherents  delighted  in  calling  themselves  niaskilim,  i.  e.,  "in- 
telligent," or  with  a  play  of  words  yode  ch'n,  i.  e.,  "connoisseurs  of 
secret  wisdom." 

Having  defined  the  term  Cabala,  which  was  still  commonly 
used  for  "oral  tradition"  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  even  after 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word  was  established,  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  cabala  and  mysticism.  Like  other  Eastern 
nations,  the  Jews  were  naturally  inclined  to  theosophical  specula- 
tion, and  though  this  tendency  may  have  been  repressed  by  the 
<k'finite  teaching  of  revelation  as  long  as  they  were  confined  within 
the  sacred  boundaries  of  Palestine,  it  found  a  freer  scope  after  the 
Exile. 

There  were  two  subjects  about  which  the  Jewish  imagination 
especially  busied  itself, — the  history  of  the  Creation,  and  the  Merka- 
bah,  or  the  Divine  apparition  to  Ezekiel.  Both  touch  the  question 
of  God's  original  connection  with  His  creatures,  and  that  of  His 
continued  intercourse  with  them.  They  treat  of  the  mystery  of 
nature  and  of  Providence,  especially  of  Revelation  ;  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  answer  the  (juestion,  how  the  Infinite  God  can  have  any 
connection  or  intercourse  with  finite  creatures. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  back  it  is  possible  to  trace  with  cer- 
tainty Jewish  mysticism.  Even  in  the  book  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlix. 
8)  it  is  the  si)ecial  praise  of  l{^zekiel  that  he  saw  the  chariot  of 
the  Cherubim.     When   we  come  to  the  period   of  the   Mishna,  we 
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find  the  existence  of  a  body  of  esoteric  doctrine  already  presupposed. 
It  is  laid  down  that  "no  one  ought  to  discourse  the  history  of  Crea- 
tion (Gen.  i)  with  two,  or  the  Chariot  (Ezek.  i)  with  one,  unless 
he  be  a  scholar,  who  has  knowledge  of  his  own"  (Chagiga  II,  i). 

Further  allusions  to  these  mysterious  doctrines  occur  in  the 
Talmud,  but  any  rash  investigation  of  them  was  discouraged,  as  is 
shown  by  the  story  of  the  four  sages  in  "the  enclosed  garden,"  i.  e., 
who  were  engaged  in  theosophical  studies.  One  of  them,  it  was 
said,  had  looked  round  and  died  ;  another  had  looked  round  and  lost 
his  reason  ;  a  third  eventually  tried  to  destroy  the  garden  ;^  while 
the  fourth  alone  had  entered  and  returned  in  safety  (Chagiga,  fol. 
14,  col.  2). 

Little  by  little  mysticism  made  its  way  from  Palestine  into 
Babylonia  and  found  many  followers.  Its  adepts  called  themselves 
"Men  of  Faith."  They  boasted  of  possessing  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  view^  of  the  divine  household.  By  virtue  of  certain  incantations, 
invocations  of  the  names  of  God  and  the  angels,  and  the  recitation 
of  certain  prayer-like  chants,  combined  with  fasting  and  an  ascetic 
mode  of  living,  they  pretended  to  be  able  to  ]5erform  supernatural 
deeds.  For  this  purpose  they  made  use  of  amulets  and  cameos 
(Kanieotli) ,  and  wrote  upon  them  the  names  of  God  and  the  angels 
with  certain  signs.  Miracle-working  was  a  trifle  to  these  mystics. 
The  books  which  they  wrote  only  gave  hints,  and  only  those  were 
initiated  into  the  mystic  secrets,  in  whose  hand  and  forehead  the 
adepts  pretended  to  discover  lines  that  ]Droved  them  to  be  worthy 
of  being  initiated. 

^  ^  -i' 

Deferring  until  later  the  works  belonging  to  this  period,  we  will 
now  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabala.  Although  the  name  "Cabala" 
in  its  pregnant  meaning  is  first  used  in  the  13th  century,  yet  Jewish 
tradition  claims  a  high  antiquity  for  the  Cabala  and  traces  it  back, 
among  others,  to  three  famous  Talmudists,  as  the  proper  founders 
of  the  Cabala,  viz..  Rabbi  Ismael  ben  Elisa  (about  121  A.  D.)  ;  Ne- 
chunjah  Ben-Ha-Kanah  (about  70  A.  D.),  and  especially  Simon  ben 
Jochai  (about  150  A.  D.).-  the  reputed  author  of  the  Zohar. 

Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  these  traditions  they  must  be  re- 

^  In  the  Talmud  he  is  called  Elisha  ben-Abuja,  surnamed  Acher,  i.  e., 
"the  other  one,"  after  his  apostasy  from  Judaism.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
while  attending  the  Jewish  college  he  had  often  been  noticed  to  carry  with 
him  writings  of  the  "Minim"  (probably  of  Gnostics),  and  that  he  had  even 
been_  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Greek  poetry.  Elisha  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
rabbi  Akiba ;  comp.  Jellinek,  Elisha  ben-Abujja,  gcnannt  Acker.  Leipsic,  1847. 

^See  my  article  s.  v.  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  757. 
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jected.  The  mystical  speculations  of  the  Cabala  are  entirely  foreign  to 
older  Judaism,  especially  original  Mosaism.  It  is  true  that  the  Talmud 
contains  many  things  concerning  God,  heaven,  hell,  world,  magic, 
etc.."  but  these  things  were  generally  assigned  to  some  individuals, 
and  are  elements  derived  from  Parsism  and  neo-Platonism  ;  and  much 
as  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  may  otherwise  speak  of  the  three 
teachers  mentioned  before,  such  things  are  not  recorded  of  them. 
The  Cabala  as  a  mystical  system  and  its  development  as-  such  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  beginning  probably  with  the 
seventh  centur\'  of  our  era.  and  culminating  in  the  Book  Zohar.  A 
fuller  and  more  mature  development  of  the  Cabala  is  due  to  the 
speculations  of  later  masters. 

The  origin  of  the  Cabala  belongs  to  that  period  in  which  Ji^ida- 
ism  on  the  one  hand  was  permeated  by  a  crude  anthropomorphic 
notion  of  the  Deity,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  Platonism  and  Aris- 
totelianism  strove  for  the  ascendency  in  formulating  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Jewish  belief.  With  Moses  Maimonides  (i  135-1204) 
rationalism  had  reached  its  climax.  The  injunctions  of  the  Bible 
were  only  to  be  explained  by  the  light  of  reason.  Only  the  simple, 
primary  or  literary  sense  (peshat)  of  the  Scripture  was  recognized, 
the  existing  allegorical  interpretation  (d crush)  was  considered  either 
as  rabbinical  fancy,  or  one  saw  in  it  only  a  poetical  form.  Even  the 
Talmud  had  been  systematized  and  codified.  Religion  had  become 
a  more  or  less  meaningless  opus  opcratuui.  Philosophy  had  always 
been  treated  as  something  secondary,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
practical  Judaism,  as  it  is  daily  and  hourly  practiced.  Maimonides, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  introduced  it  into  the  holiest  place  in  Judaism, 
and.  as  it  were,  gave  Aristotle  a  place  next  to  the  doctors  of  the 
Law.  Instead  of  unifying  Judaism.  Maimonides  caused  a  division, 
and  the  Maimunists  and  Anti-Maimunists  opposed  each  other.  A 
reaction  came  and  the  Cabala  stepped  in  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
growing  shallowness  of  the  Maimunists'  philosophy.  The  storm 
against  his  system  broke  out  in  Provence  and  spread  over  Spain. 
The  latter  country  may  be  considered  as  the  real  home  of  the  Cabala. 
When  the  Jews  were  driven  from  that  country,  the  Cabala  took  root 
in  Palestine  and  thence  it  was  carried  back  into  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Cabala  are  un-Jewish,  derived 
from  Philo,  the  neo-PIatonists  and  the  neo-Pythagoreans ;  we  some- 
times even  notice  Gnostic  influences.     But  the  close  amalgamation 

^The  reader  is  referred  for  such  things  to  my  article  "Talmud,"  loc.  cit.. 
Vol.  X,  pp.  170,  171. 
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of  these  different  elements  with  BibHcal  and  Midrashic  ideas  has 
given  to  these  foreign  parts  such  a  Jewish  coloring,  that  at  the 
first  glance  they  appear  as  an  emanation  of  the  Jewish  mental  life. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE   CABALA    IN    THE 
PRE-ZOHAR  PERIOD. 

The  history  of  the  Cabala  comprises  a  period  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years.  Its  beginnings  may  be  traced  back  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, whereas  its  last  shoots  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century.  For 
convenience'  sake  we  can  distinguish  two  periods,  the  one  reaching 
from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  other  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  former  is  the  time  of  gradual 
growth,  development  and  progress,  the  other  that  of  decline  and 
decay.  The  origin  of  the  Zohar  in  the  thirteenth  century  forms 
the  climax  in  the  history  of  the  Cabala.  It  became  the  treasury  to 
the  followers  of  this  theosophy,  a  text-book  for  the  students  of  the 
Cabala,  the  standard  and  code  of  the  cabalistic  system,  the  Bible  of 
the  Cabalists. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  century  we  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mysteries  of  the  lucrkoba,^  which  is  expounded  in 
the  so-called  HckaJoth,  i.e.,  "Palaces."  This  work,  wdiich  is  ascribed 
to  Ismael  ben-Elisa,  opens  with  a  description  of  God's  throne  and 
his  household  consisting  of  angelic  hosts.  In  this  mystical  produc- 
tion, which  has  been  reprinted  by  JelHnek  in  Bet  Jia-Midrash,  \"ol. 
Ill,  pp.  83-108,  the  praises  of  the  Almighty  God  and  his  chariot 
throne  are  celebrated.  We  are  told  that  each  of  the  seven  heavenly 
palaces  is  guarded  by  eight  angels  ;  a  description  of  the  formula  is 
given  by  virtue  of  which  these  angelic  guards  are  obliged  to  grant 
admission  into  the  celestial  palaces ;  also  a  description  of  the  peculiar 
qualifications  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  into  these 
palaces.  Some  hymns-  of  praise  and  a  conversation  with  God, 
Israel  and  the  angels  conclude  this  treatise,  which  like  the  Sliiiir 
Koma  or  the  treatise  on  "the  Dimensions  of  the  Deity,"  also  ascribed 
to  Rabbi  Ismael,  knows  nothing  of  the  speculations  of  the  En  Soph, 
the  ten  Sephiroth  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls. 

Another  work  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  Ofliijoth  dc  Rabbi 
Akiba,  i.  e.,  "the  Alphabet  of  Rabbi  Akiba,"  which  alternatelv  treats 

^Merkaba,  i.  e.,  "Chariot,"  mentioned  in  Ezek.  i  and  x,  which  treat  of  the 
Divine  Throne,  resting  on  wheels,  and  carried  by  sacred  animals.  Great  mys- 
teries are  attached  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  all  details  of  this  description  of  the 
Deity  and  his  surroundings,  which  in  imitation  of  Maascy  BercsJiit,  i.  e.,  "the 
work  of  the  hexahemeron"  or  "cosmogony,"  is  3.ho  c^W^d  ^Iaasey  Mcvkaba/'the 
Work  of  the  Chariot,"  a  kind  of  "theosophy." 
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each  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  "as  representing  an  idea  as  an 
abbreviation  for  a  word,  and  as  the  s}-mbol  of  some  sentiment, 
according  to  its  peculiar  form,  in  order  to  attach  to  those  letters 
moral,  theoanthropic,  angelological  and  mystical  notions."  This  treat- 
ise is  also  given  in  Jellinek's  work,  cited  above.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  12-49, 
Leipsic,  1855.  A  Latin  translation  of  Akiba's  Alphabet  is  given  by 
Kircher,  in  his  CBdipiis  Aigypfiaciis,-  and  in  Bartolocci's  Bibliothccd 
Rabbinica.^ 

Bodenschatz  in  his  KirchUchc  J'cvfassiiiig  dcr  heutigeii  Jiidcii. 
(Erlangen,  1748)  givesin  Part  III,  p.  15,  the  following  specimen: 
"On  the  words:  'The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart'  (Ps.  xxxiv,  18)  we  read:  'All  who  are  of  a  broken  heart  are 
more  agreeable  before  God  than  the  ministering  angels,  because  the 
ministering  angels  are  remote  from  the  divine  Majesty  360.000,000 
miles,  as  it  is  said  in  Is.  vi.  2:  "Above  it  stood  the  Seraphim" 
(iiiiiiiaol  lo),  where  the  word  lo  by  way  of  gematria  means  36.000. 
This  teaches  us  that  the  body  of  the  divine  Majesty  is  2,000,000.336,000 
miles  long.  From  his  loins  upward  are  1.000,000,180,000  miles,  and 
from  his  loins  downward  it8  times  10,000  miles.  Rut  these  miles 
are  not  like  ours,  but  like  his  (God's)  miles.  For  his  mile  is 
1,000,000  ells  long,  and  his  ell  contains  four  spans  and  a  hand's 
breadth,  and  his  span  goes  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
as  is  said  Is.  x.  12:  "Who  has  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span?"  Another  ex- 
])lanation  is  that  the  words  "and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span" 
denote  that  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  all  heavens  is  only  one 
span  long,  wide  and  high,  and  that  the  earth  with  all  the  abysses 
is  as  long  as  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  wide  as  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
etc..   etc'  " 

AiKithrr  ])art  of  Akiba's  Alphabet  is  the  so-called  "Book  of 
Fnoch."*  which  describes  the  glorification  of  Enoch  and  his  trans- 
formation into  the  angel  Metatron,  regarding  him  as  "the  little 
God"  in  contradistinction  to  "the  Great  God." 

These  mystical  treatises  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  their  teachings  rapidly  spread.  So  numerous  became  the 
disciples  of  mvsticism  in  the  twelfth  century  that  Maimonides  found 
it  necessary  to  denounce  the  system.  "Give  no  credence  to  the  non- 
sense of  the  writers  of  charms  and  anuilets.  to  what  they  tell  you 
or  to  what  vou  find  in  their  foolish  writings  alxnit  the  divine  names, 

-Rome,  1652,  Vol.  IT,  p.  225  f. 

'■Vo\.  IV,  pp.  27  f. 

■•Also  reprinlcd  in  Jclliiick's  Brt  Ifa-M idnisli.  Vol.  II,  pp.  TT4-117. 
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which  they  invent  without  any  sense,  calhng  them  appellations  of 
the  Deity,  and  affirming  that  they  require  holiness  and  purity  and 
perform  miracles.  All  these  things  are  fables:  a  sensible  man  will 
not  listen  to  them,  much  less  believe  in  them."' 

A  new  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Cabala  commences  with 
the  publication  of  The  Book  of  Creation  or  Jezirah,  which  is  the 
first  work  that  comprises  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  age 
in  one  systematic  whole.  Scholars  are  now  agreed  that  the  Book 
of  Jezirah  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries,  and  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Jezirah-Book  mentioned  in  the  Talmud, 
where  we  are  told  that  "Rabbis  Hanina  and  Oshaya  studied  it  every 
Friday,  whereby  they  produced  a  calf  three  years  old  and  ate  it" 
(Sanhedriii,  fol.  65,  col.  2),  and  whereby  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Ha- 
nanya  declared  he  could  take  fruit  and  instantly  produce  the  trees 
which  belong  to  them  {Jerusalem  Sanhedriii,  chapt.  \"II  towards  the 
end ) .'"' 

The  Sepher  Jezirah  as  we  now  have  it,  is  properly  a  monologue 
on  the  part  of  Abraham,  in  which,  by  the  contemplation  of  all  that 
is  around  him,  he  ultimately  arrived  at  the  conviction  of  the  Unity 
of  God.  Hence  the  remark  of  the  philosopher  Jehudah  Halevi  (born 
about    1086) — "the   Book   of   the   Creation,    which   belongs   to   our 

father  Abraham demonstrates  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and 

the  Divine  Cnity,  by  things  which  are  on  the  one  hand  manifold 
and  multifarioi-.s,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  they  converge  and  har- 
monize ;  and  this  harmony  can  only  proceed  from  One  who  originated 
it"   {Khozari,  W ,  25). 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  literature  on  the  Sepher  Jezirah 
to  Goldschmidt's  book,  pp.  35-46,'  we  will  state  that  the  Book  of 
Creation  consists  of  six  Perakim  or  chapters,  subdivided  into  thirty- 
three  very  brief  Mishnahs  or  sections,  as  follows:  the  first  chapter 
has  twelve  sections,  the  second  has  five,  the  third  five,  the  fourth 
four,  the  fifth  three,  and  the  sixth  four  sections.  The  doctrines 
which  the  book  propounds  are  delivered  in  the  style  of  aphorisms 
or  theorems,  and.  pretending  to  be  the  dicta  of  Abraham,  are  laid 

'  More,  Nebuchim  I,  6r.  Wiinsche  thinks  that  the  treatise  De  Judaicis 
su/yerstitionibus  by  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons  (died  840),  was  directed  against 
this  mystic  tendency. 

"  L.  Goldschmidt,  Das  Buck  dcr  ScJiopfung,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1894,  P-  io> 
remarks :  "I  am  incHned  to  put  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Book 
Jezirah  into  the  second  century  B.  C.  and  assert  that  it  is  the  same  book  of 
the  Creation  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud."  He  is  also  inclined  to  make 
Palestine  the  place  of  its  composition. 

'  We  may  add  the  English  translation  of  the  book  by  Edersheim,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Vol.  II  (1883),  pp.  690-695. 
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down  very  dogmatically,  in  a  manner  becoming  the  authority  of  this 
patriarch,  who,  according  to  Artapanus  instructed  King  Phare- 
thothes  of  Egypt  in  astrology  (Eusebius,  Praep.  cvaiig.,  IX,  18)  ; 
fulfilled  the  whole  law,  before  it  was  given  (Apoc.  BarucJi,  chap.  57 ; 
Kiddiishiji,  IV,  14  fin.),  and  victoriously  overcame  ten  temptations* 

(Pirkc  Aboth,y,  s)- 

The  book  opens  with  the  statement  that  "by  thirty-two  paths 
of  secret  wisdom,  the  Eternal,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  living  God,  the  King  of  the  Universe,  the  Merciful  and  Gra- 
cious, the  High  and  Exalted  God,  He  who  inhabits  eternity, 
Glorious  and  Holy  is  His  name,  hath  created  the  world  by  means 
of  number,  word  and  writing  (or  number,  numberer,  numbered)" 
I,  I. — The  book  shows  why  there  are  just  thirty -two  of  these.  By 
an  analysis  of  this  number  it  seeks  to  exhibit,  in  a  peculiar  method 
of  theosophical  arithmetic,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  signs 
of  existence  and  thought,  the  doctrine  that  God  produced  all,  and  is 
over  all,  the  universe  being  a  development  of  original  entity,  and 
existence  being  but  thought  become  concrete :  "in  short,  that  instead 
of  the  heathenish  or  popular  Jewish  conception  of  the  world  as 
outward,  or  co-existent  with  Deity,  it  is  co-equal  in  birth,  having 
been  brought  out  of  nothing  by  God,  thus  establishing  a  Pantheistic 
system  of  emanation,  of  which,  principally  because  it  is  not  any- 
where designated  by  name,  one  would  think  the  writer  was  not  him- 
self quite  conscious." 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  curious  proof  of  this  argumen- 
tation :  the  number  32  is  the  sum  of  10,  the  number  of  the  ten  fingers 
(I,  3),  and  22,  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  this  latter  being 
afterwards  further  resolved  into  i,-\-7-{-'i2  (I,  2).  The  first  chapter 
(I,  2-8)  treats  of  the  decade  and  its  elements,  which  are  called 
figures  in  contradistinction  from  the  22  letters.  This  decade  is  the 
sign-manual  of  the  universe.  In  the  details  of  this  hypothesis  the 
existence  of  divinity  in  the  abstract  is  really  ignored,  though  not 
formally  denied.  Thus  the  number  o)ic  is  its  spirit  as  an  active 
l)rinciple,  in  which  all  worlds  and  beings  are  yet  enclosed.  "One 
is  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  blessed  and  again  blessed  be  the 
Name  of  Him,  Who  liveth  for  ever — A'oicc  and  Spirit  and  Word, 
and  this  is  the  Holy  Ghost"   (I,  9). 

Two  is  the  spirit   fri)ni  this  spirit,  i.  c,  the  active  principle  in 

"  Comp.  in  general  Beer,  Lchcn  Ahraliaiii's  iiacli  .liiffassung  dcr  jiidisclwii 
Sa<ic,  Lcipsic,  1S59;  Griinhaiim,  Ncuc  Bcitriigc  cur  scmilischcii  Sa gc  11  k untie. 
i<*^).^.  pp.  iV)-i32;  Bonwetsch,  Die  Apokalypsc  Abrahams,  1897,  pp.  41-55. 
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SO  far  as  it  has  beforehand  decided  on  creating ;  "in  it  He  engraved 
the  twenty-two  letters"   (I,   lo). 

Three  is  water ;  four  is  fire  ;  "in  it  He  hewed  the  throne  of 
glory,  the  Ophanini'^  and  Seraphim,  the  sacred  living  creatures,  and 
the  angels  of  service,  and  of  these  three  He  founded  His  dwelling 
place,  as  it  is  said.  He  maketh  His  angels  breaths,  and  His  min- 
isters a  flaming  fire  (I,  ii.  12).  The  six  remaining  figures,  5-10, 
are  regarded  severally  as  the  sign-manual  of  height,  depth,  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  forming  the  six  sides  of  a  cube,  and  repre- 
senting the  idea  of  form  in  its  geometrical  perfection   (I,  13). 

In  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Creation  the  hexade  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  "Five :  Three  letters  from  out  the  simple  ones ;  He  sealed 
spirit  on  the  three,  and  fastened  them  in  His  great  Name  J  H  V.^° 
And  He  sealed  with  them  six  outgoings  (ends,  terminations)  ;  He 
turned  upw^ards,  and  He  sealed  it  with  J  H  V.  Six :  He  sealed 
below,  turned  downwards,  and  sealed  it  with  J  V  H.  Seven :  He  sealed 
eastward.  He  turned  in  front  of  Him,  and  sealed  it  with  H  J  V. 
Eight:  He  sealed  westward  and  turned  behind,  and  sealed  it  with 
HVJ.  Nine:  He  sealed  southward,  and  turned  to  His  right,  and 
sealed  it  with  V  J  H.  Ten :  He  sealed  northward,  and  turned  to  His 
left,  and  sealed  it  with  V  H  J.  These  are  the  Sephiroth :  ( i )  Spirit 
of  the  living  God,  and  (2)  wind  [air  or  spirit?]'^  (3)  water,  and 
(4)  fire;  and  (5)  height  above  and  (6)  below,  (7)  east  and  (8) 
west,   (9)  north  and   (10)   south." 

[Sephiroth  is  the  plural  of  the  word  Sephirah.  Azariel  derives 
the  word  from  saphar,  "to  number" ;  later  Cabalists  derive  it  either 
from  saphir,  "Saphir,"  or  from  the  Greek  o-c^atpai.  "spheres,"  and  are 
not  at  all  certain  whether  to  regard  the  Sephiroth  as  "principles" 
(apxal),  or  as  "substances"  (Woorao-et?).  or  as  "potencies,  powers" 
(Suva/xet?),  or  as  "intelligent  worlds''  (KoV/toi  voyriKoi) ,  or  as  "at- 
tributes," or  as  "entities"   (a::aniofh) ,  or  as  "organs  of  the  Deity" 

°  Ophanim  (C*2^'X,  plural  of  '-"IN),  translated  "wheels"  in  the  English 
version  (Ezek.  i.  20),  is  taken  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  to  denote  "a  distinct  order 
of  angels,"  just  as  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.  Hence  the  Talmudic  explanation 
of  Exod.  XX,  20,  by  "Thou  shalt  not  make  the  likeness  of  those  ministering 
servants  who  serve  before  me  in  heaven,  viz.,  Ophanim,  Seraphim,  sacred 
Chajoth  and  missive  angels.'  (Rosli  ha-SIrana,  fol.  24,  clo.  2).  Opliaii,  the 
prince  of  this  order,  is  regarded  by  the  ancient  sages  as  identical  with  the 
angel  Sandalphon,  PD^^JD  =  ffwadeXfpos,  co-brother  or  fellow-companion  of 
the  angel  Metabron. 

"  These  three  letters  mean  Jahu,  or  Yahveh,  now  pronounced  Jehovah,  of 
which  they  are  the  abbreviation  ;  what  follows  shows  how  the  permutation  of 
these  three  letters  marks  the  varied  relationship  of  God  to  creation  in  time  and 
space,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  immanence  of  His  manifestation 
in  it. 

"  The  word  ruach  means  all  these. 
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{I\cli)ii).  We  might  fairly  well  translate  the  word  Scphiroth  by 
■■emanations."] 

We  see,  however,  that  this  alone  establishes  nothing  real,  but 
merely  expounds  the  idea  of  possibility  or  actuality,  at  the  same 
time  establishing  that  which  is  z'irtualitcr  as  really  existing  in  God. 
the  foundation  of  all  things,  from  which  the  whole  universe  pro- 
ceeded. The  actual  entities  are  therefore  introduced  in  the  sub- 
sequent chapters  under  the  twenty-two  letters.  The  connection 
between  the  two  series  is  evidently  the  Word,  which  in  the  first 
Sephira  (number)  is  yet  identical  in  voice  and  action  with  the 
spirit  ( I,  9 )  ;  but  afterwards  these  elements,  separating  as  creator 
and  substance,  together  produce  the  world,  the  materials  of  which 
are  represented  by  the  letters,  severally  divided  into  gutturals,  lab- 
ials, palatals.  Unguals  and  dentals  (II,  3),  since  these  by  their  mani- 
fold manifestations,  name  and  describe  all  that  exists. 

These  twenty-two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  then  divided  inio 
three  groups,  consisting  respectively  of: 

1.  The  three  mothers  or  fundamental  letters  (ch.  Ill)  ; 

2.  Seven  double  (ch.I\'),  and 

3.  Twelve  simple  consonants   (ch.  Y). 

First  are  subtracted  from  the  twenty-two  letters  the  three  moth- 
ers (Aleph,  Mem,  Shin),  i.  e.,  the  universal  relations  of  ( i )  prin- 
ciple. (2)  contrary  ])rinciple,  and  (3)  balance  (i.  e..  the  inter- 
mediate). 

In  the  world,  we  have  air,  water,  fire.  This  means,  the  heavens 
are  from  fire,  the  earth  from  water,  and  the  air  indi- 
cates the  intermediate  between  the  fire  and  the  water. 

In  the  vear  .  .  there  is  fire,  and  water,  and  wind.  The  heat  comes 
from  fire,  cold  from  water,  and  moderation  from 
wind    (air)    that  is  intermediate  between  them. 

In   man   there   is   fire,   water   and    wind.      The   head    is    from 

fire,  the  belly  from  water,  and  the  body  from  wind 
that  is  intermediate  between  them. 

The  three  mothers  or  fundamental  letters  are  followed  by  the 
seven  duplicate  letters — Reth,  Gimel,  Daleth,  Caph,  Pe,  Resh.  Tau^- 
— du])licate,  because  they  are  opposites  as  life  and  death  ;  peace  and 
evil:   wisdom    and    folh  :   riches  and   jioverty ;   grace   and    ugliness; 

"These  letters  of  the  Mehrcw  .\li)lial)et  ;ire  cilled  double  because  they 
have  a  double  i)roiiunciation,  liein^  sonietiuies  aspirated  aud  sometimes  not. 
according  to  their  l)eins  with  or  without  the  Haticsh  (i.  e..  a  point  in  the 
mid<lle). 
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fertility  and  desolation;  rule  and  servitude  (IV",  i).  These  seven 
duplicate  letters  correspond  to  the  seven  outgoings :  above  and 
below,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  and  the  holy  Temple  in  the 
middle,  and  it  upbears  the  whole  (lY,  2).    From  them  God  created: 

In  the  world.   Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sun,  A'enus,  Mercury.  Moon. 

In  man Wisdom.   Riches,   Dominion.   Life.   Favor,    Progeny, 

Peace. 

In  the  year.  .  Sabbath,  Thursday,  Tuesday,  Sunday,  Friday,  Wed- 
nesday.  Monday. 

With  these  seven  letters  God  also  formed  the  seven  heavens, 
the  seven  earths  or  countries,  and  the  seven  weeks  from  the  feast 
of  Passover  to  Pentecost  (lY,  3,  4).  These  letters  also  represent 
the  seven  gates  of  issue  in  the  soul :  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  a  mouth, 
and  the  two  nostrils. 

Turning  finally  to  the  twelve  single  lettefs  (ch.  V),  they  show 
the  relations  of  things  so  far  as  they  can  be  apprehended  in  a 
universal  categorv.  Bv  means  of  these  twelve  letters  God  created 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  viz. : 

In  the  world.  Aries.  Taurus.  Gemini.  Cancer.  Leo.  A'irgo,  Libra. 
Scorpio.    Sagittarius.   Capricornus.   Aquarius.   Pisces. 

In  the  vear  .  .  the  twelve  months,  viz. :  Nisan.  Ijar,  Sivan,  Tamus. 
Ab,  Elul,  Tishri,  Cheshvan  or  Marcheshvan,  Kislev, 
Tebet.   Shebat,  Adar. 

In  man the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  talking,  taste. 

copulating,  dealing,  walking,  thinking,  anger,  laugh- 
ter, sleeping  (ch.  A',  i). 

They  are  so  organized  by  God  as  to  form  at  once  a  province, 
and  yet  be  ready  for  battle,  i.  e..  they  are  as  well  fitted  for  har- 
monious as  for  dissentious  action.  "God  has  placed  in  all  things  one 
to  oppose  the  other ;  good  to  oppose  evil,  good  to  proceed  from 
good,  and  evil  from  evil;  good  to  purify  evil,  and  evil  to  purify 
good  ;  the  good  is  in  store  for  the  good,  and  the  evil  is  reserved 
for  the  evil"  (VI.  2).  "The  twelve  are  arranged  against  each 
other  in  battle  array  ;  three  serve  love,  three  hatred  ;  three  engender 
life,  and  three  death.  The  three  loving  ones  are  the  heart,  the 
ears  and  the  mouth  ;  the  three  hating  ones:  the  liver,  the  gall,  and  the 
tongue ;  but  God  the  faithful  King,  rules  over  all  three  systems. 
One  (i.  e.,  God)  is  over  the  three;  the  three  are  over  the  seven; 
the  seven  are  over  the  twelve,  and  all  are  joined  together,  the  one 
with  the  other"  (VI,  3). 
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We  also  learn  that  the  twenty-two  letters,  though  a  small  num- 
ber, by  their  power  of  "combination"  and  "transposition,"  yield  an 
endless  number  of  words  and  figures,  and  thus  become  the  types 
of  all  the  varied  phenomena  in  the  creation.  "Just  as  the  twenty- 
two  letters  }ield  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  types  by  combining 
Aleph  (i.  e.,  the  first  letter)  with  all  the  letters,  and  all  the  letters 
with  Beth  (i.  e.,  the  second  letter),  so  all  the  formations  and  all 
that  is  spoken  proceed  from  one  name"  (ch.  II,  4).  To  illustrate 
how  these  different  types  are  obtained  we  will  state  that  by  count- 
ing the  first  letter  with  the  second,  the  first  letter  with  the  third  and 
so  on  with  all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  we  obtain  21  types;  by  com- 
bining the  second  letter  with  the  third,  fourth,  etc.,  we  get  20  types ; 
the  third  letter  combined  with  the  fourth,  etc.,  yields  19  types ; 
finally  the  twenty-first  combined  with  the  last  letter  yields  i  type. 
In  this  way  we  get  as  the  Hebrew  table  shows:  2i-|-20-|-i9H-i8-(-i7 
+  i6+i5+i4+i3-ri2+ii4-io+9-f8-f7-f6+5+4-f-3-|-2-|-i  = 
231  ;  or 

ab  ag  ad  ah  oz'  o.:r  a'^Ji  at  ai  ak  al  am  an  as  etc. 
bg  bd  bh  bi'  b.c  b'^h  bt  bi  bk  bl  bin  bn  bs  etc. 
gd  gh  gv  g.z  g^h  gt  gi  gk  gl  gni  g)i  gs  etc. 
dh  dv  dz  d'^h  dt  di  dk  dl  dm  dn  ds  etc. 
Ill'  Ji::  h'^Ji  ht  lii  lik  hi  hin  hn  Jis  etc. 

The  infinite  variety  in  creation  is  still  more  strikingly  exhibited 
by  permutations,  of  which  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  capable,  and 
through  which  an  infinite  variety  of  types  is  obtained.  Hence  the 
remark :  "Two  letters  form  two  houses,  three  letters  build  six  houses, 
four  build  twenty-four,  five  build  a  hundred  and  twenty  houses, 
six  build  seven  hundred  and  twenty  houses  ;^"'  and  from  thence- 
forward go  out  and  think  what  the  mouth  cannot  utter  and  the  ear 
cannot  hear"  (I\'.  4).  A  few  examples  may  serve  as  illustration. 
Two  letters  form  two  houses,  by  using  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  al])habet.   ^' -■  a  b    in  the  following  manner: 

i=ab 
2  =  ba 

Three  letters.  N  3  i,  a,  b,  g,  build  six  houses,  namely: 

I  =:  abg  :  2  =  agb  ;  3  =  bag  ;  4  =:  bga  ;  5  =r  gab  ;  6  =  gba. 

'■'  In  order  lo  ascertain  how  often  a  certain  number  of  letters  can  l)e  trans- 
jtosed.  tlic  product  of  the  preceding  number  must  be  multiplied  with  it.  thus: 
Letter  2X1=2  5  X    24  =    120 

3X2=6  6  X  120  =    720 

4  X  6  =  24  7  X  720  =:  5040  and  so  on. 
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Four  letters,  S  n  :  n,  a,  &,  g,  d,  build  twenty-four  houses,  viz. : 

iz=ahgd  y  =  bagd  i;^  =  gabd  ig  =  dabg 

2  =  abdg  8  =  badg  14  =:  gadb  20  =  dagb 

^:=agbd  g=:bgad  ic^^gbad  21  =:  dbag 

4  =:  agdb  10  =  bgda  16  =  gbda  22  =  dbga 

5  =  adbg  1 1  =  bdag  17  =  ^c^a^  23  =  rfo^o^ 

6  =  adgb  12  ^bdga  \S  =  gdba  24.  =  dgba 

The  Book  of  Creation  closes  with  the  statement :  "And  when 
Abraham  our  father  had  beheld,  and  considered,  and  seen,  and  drawn, 
and  hewn,  and  obtained  it,  then  the  Lord  of  all  revealed  Himself 
to  him,  and  called  him  His  friend,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him 
and  with  his  seed ;  and  he  believed  in  Jehovah,  and  it  was  computed 
to  him  for  righteousness.  He  made  with  him  a  covenant  between 
the  ten  toes,  and  that  is  circumcision ;  between  the  ten  fingers  of  his 
hand,  and  that  is  the  tongue ;  and  He  bound  two-and-twenty  letters 
on  his  tongue,  and  showed  him  their  foundation.  He  drew  them 
with  water.  He  kindled  them  with  fire.  He  breathed  them  with  wind 
(air)  ;  He  burnt  them  in  seven;  He  poured  them  forth  in  the  twelve 
constellations"   ( ch.  VI,  4). 


The  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Jezirah  proves 
that  it  has  as  yet  nothing  in  common  with  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Cabala,  as  exhibited  in  later  works,  especially  in  the  Zohar,  where 
speculations  about  the  being  and  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  En  Soph^^ 
and  the  Sephiroth,  which  are  the  essence  of  the  Cabala,  are  given. 

To  the  period  of  the  Book  of  Jezirah  belongs  the  remarkable 
work  which  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1601  is  entitled:  "This 
is  the  book  of  the  first  man,  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  angel 
Raziel."  In  this  work  the  angel  Raziel  appears  as  the  bearer  and 
mediator  of  astrological  and  astronomical  secrets,  and  shows  the 
influence  of  the  planets  upon  the  sublunary  world.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  the  Midrash  Konen,  a  kind  of  romantic  cosmology 
(newly  translated  into  German  by  Wiinsche  in  Israels  Lclirhallen, 
III,  Leipsic,  1909,  pp.   170-201). 

With  the  thirteenth  century  begins  the  crystallization  of  the 
Cabala,  and  Isaac  the  Blind  (flourished  1190-1210)  may  be  regarded 

"£«  Soph,  tilD  pN  =  aTretpos,  i.  e.,  "Endless,"  "Boundless,"  is  the  name 
of  the  Deity  given  in  the  Zohar,  where  it  is  said  of  God  (III,  283!?)  that  he 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect,  nor  described  in  words,  for  there 
is  nothing  which  can  grasp  and  depict  him  to  us,  and  as  such  he  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  not  existent  ("j'?^)- 
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as  the  originator  of  this  lore.  The  docrines  of  the  Sephiroth^-'  taught 
already  in  the  Book  Jezirah  are  further  developed  by  his  pupils, 
especially  by  Rabbi  Azariel  (died  1238),  in  his  "Commentary  on  the 
Ten  Sephiroth.  by  Way  of  Questions  and  Answers,"  an  analysis 
of  which  is  given  in  JeUinek's  Bcifriige  zur  Gcscliichtc  dcr Kabbalah, 
Leipsic,  1852,  P'art  II,  p.  32  f.  In  this  commentary  Azariel  lays 
down  the  following  propositions : 

1.  The  primary  cause  and  governor  of  the  world  is  the  En  Soph 
(i.  e.,  a  being  infinite,  boundless),  who  is  both  immanent  and  tran- 
scendent. 

2.  From  the  En  Soph  emanated  the  Sephiroth  which  are  the 
medium  between  the  absolute  En  Soph  and  the  real  world. 

3.  There  are  ten  intermediate  Sephiroth. 

4.  They  are  emanations  and  not  creations. 

5.  They  are  both  active  and  passive. 

6.  The  iirst  Sephirah  is  called  "Inscrutable  Height"  [nun 
jiuialah)  ;  the  second.  "Wisdom"  (choknta)  :  the  third,  "Intelli- 
gence" (biiiali)  ;  the  fourth,  "Love"  (chcscd)  ;  the  fifth,  "Justice" 
(pachad)  ;  the  sixth,  "Beauty"  (tiplicrct)  ;  the  seventh,  "Firmness" 
iiic-jacli)  :  the  eighth,  "Splendor"  (hod)  :  the  ninth,  "the  Righteous 
in  the  Foundation  of  the  World"  {.cadik  ycsod  olaiii )  :  and  the  tenth, 
"Righteousness   (:;edaka). 

The  first  three  Sephiroth  form  the  world  of  thought ;  the  second 
three  the  world  of  the  soul ;  and  the  four  last  the  world  of  body — 
thus  corresponding  to  the  intellectual,  moral  and  natural  worlds. 

That  Isaac  the  Blind  must  be  regarded  as  "the  Father  of  the 
Cabala,"  is  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  intelli- 
gent Cabalists  themselves.  And  the  author  of  the  cabalistic  work 
entitled  Maarcchcth  haelohiith.  said  to  be  a  certain  Perez  of  the 
second  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  frankly  declares  that  "the 
doctrine  of  the  En  Soph  and  the  Ten  Sephiroth  is  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  Law,  Prophets,  or  Hagiographa,  nor  in  the  writings 
of  the  Rabbins  of  blessed  memory,  but  rests  solely  ujion  signs  which 
are  scarcely  perceptible." 

Another  remarkal)le  book  of  this  period  is  the  ScpJicr  Balitr. 
or  Midrash  of  Nehunjah  beu-ha-Kanah.  According  to  this  work, 
long  before  the  creation  (iod  caused  a  metai)hysicalniatter  to  pro- 
ceed, which  became  a  fulness  ( iiirlo)  of  blessing  and  salvation  for 
;dl  forms  of  existence.  'Idle  ten  divine  t'lnanations,  which  are  not 
\et   calk'<|   Sephiroth,   but    Maaiuar'nn   and   ap])ear  as  categories   en- 

''  See  above  p.  123. 
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clovved  with  creative  power,  are  connected  with  tiie  attril)utes  (iiiid- 
dotli)  of  God  as  well  as  with  his  fingers  and  other  members. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  already  given  here  in  its 
most  important  featnres.  The  work  itself,  though  ascribed  to  Ne- 
hunjah  is  of  much  later  date,  because  it  speaks  of  the  Hebrew  vowels 
and  accents.  Only  a  part  of  the  Bahir  book  has  been  published, 
first  at  Amsterdam.  165 1  ;  then  again  at  Berlin,  1706.  The  greater 
part  is  still  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries  at  Paris  and  Leyden. 

The  conversion  of  the  famous  Talmudist  and  scholar  Moses 
Nachmanides^"^  (i  194-1270)  to  the  newly-born  Cabala  gave  to  it 
an  extraordinary  importance  and  rapid  spread  amongst  his  numer- 
ous followers.  In  the  division  of  the  synagogues  caused  by  the 
writings  of  Maimonides,  Nachmanides  took  the  part  of  the  latter, 
probably  more  on  account  of  the  esteem  he  felt  for  this  great  man 
than  for  any  sympathy  with  his  opinions.  Maimonides  intended  to 
give  Judaism  a  character  of  unity,  but  he  produced  the  contrary. 
His  aim  was  to  harmonize  philosophy  and  religion,  but  the  result 
was  a  schism  in  the  synagogue,  which  gave  birth  to  this  cjueer  kind 
of  philosophy  called  Cabala,  and  to  this  newly-born  Cabala  Nach- 
manides became  converted,  though  he  was  at  first  decidedly  adverse 
to  this  system. 

One  day  the  Cabalist  who  was  most  zealous  to  convert  him 
was  caught  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
requested  Nachmanides  to  visit  him  on  the  Sabbath,  the  day  fixed 
for  his  execution.  Nachmanides  reproved  him  for  his  sins,  but  the 
Cabalist  declared  his  innocence,  and  that  he  would  partake  with  him 
of  the  Sabbath  meal.  According  to  the  story,  he  did  as  he  promised, 
as  by  means  of  the  Cabalistic  mysteries  he  effected  his  escape,  and 
an  ass  was  executed  in  his  stead,  and  he  himself  was  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  Nachmanides's  house !  From  that  time  Nachmanides 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Cabala,  and  was  initiated  into  its  mvsteries. 
the  tenets  of  which  pervade  his  numerous  writings,  especially  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

To  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  belongs  the  Masscchcfh 
Azilnth  or  "the  Treatise  on  the  Emanations,"  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Rabbi  Isaac  Nasir.  From  the  analysis  given  bv  Jellinek 
(Aitswahl  kabbalisfischcr  Alysfik.  Part  '1.  Leipsic.  1853)  we  learn 
that  the  prophet  Elijah  propounded  that 

I.  "God  at  first  created  light  and  darkness,  the  one  for  the 
pious  and  the  other  for  the  wicked,  darkness  having  come  to  pass 
by  the  divine  limitation  of  light. 

^°  See  my  artcle  .v.  v.  "Nachmanides"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop. 
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•  2.  "God  produced  and  destroyed  sundry  worlds,  which,  Hkc 
ten  trees  planted  upon  a  narrow  space,  contend  about  the  sap  of 
the  soil,  and  finally  perish  altogether. 

3.  ''God  manifested  himself  in  four  worlds,  viz.,  Azila,  Beriah, 
Jezirah  and  Asiah,  corresponding  to  the  four  letters  of  his  name 
J  H  V  H.  In  the  Azilatic  luminous  world  is  the  divine  Majesty, 
the  Shechinah.  In  the  Beriatic  world  are  the  souls  of  the  pious, 
all  the  blessings,  the  throne  of  God,  who  sits  on  it  in  the  form 
of  Achteriel  (the  crown  of  God,  the  first  Sephira  Keter),  and  the 
seven  different  luminous  and  splendid  regions.  In  the  Jeziratic 
world  are  the  sacred  aniinals  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  the  ten  classes  of 
angels  with  their  princes,  who  are  presided  over  by  the  fiery  Meta- 
tron,"  the  spirits  of  men,  and  the  accessory  work  of  the  divine 
chariot.  In  the  Asilatic  world  are  the  Ophanim,  the  angels  who 
receive  the  prayers,  who  are  appointed  over  the  will  of  man,  who 
control  the  action  of  mortals,  who  carry  on  the  struggle  against 
evil,  and  who  are  presided  over  by  the  angelic  prince  Synadelphon.'* 

4.  "The  world  was  founded  in  wisdom  and  understanding  (Prov. 
iii.  13).  and  God  in  his  knowledge  originated  fifty  gates  of  under- 
standing. 

5.  "God  created  the  world — as  the  book  Jezirah  already  teaches 
• — bv  means  of  the  ten  Sephiroth,  which  are  both  the  agencies  and 
qualities  of  the  Deity.  The  ten  Sephiroth  are  called  Crown,  Wis- 
dom, Intelligence.  Mercy,  Fear,  Beauty,  \^ictory.  Majesty  and  King- 
dom: they  are  merely  ideal  and  stand  above  the  concrete  world" 

<'PP-  2,  3). 

The  conversion  of  Todros  ben  Josejjh  Halevi  Abulafia  (1234- 
T304)  to  the  Cabala,  gave  to  this  science  a  great  influence,  on  account 
of  Abulafia's  distinguished  position  as  physician  and  financier  in  the 
cdurt  of  Sancho  IV,  King  of  Castile.  The  influence  of  Abulafia, 
whose  works  are  still  in  manuscript,  can  be  best  seen  from  the  fact 
that  four  Cabalists  of  the  first  rank  ranged  themselves  under  his 
l)anner  and  dedicated  their  compositions  to  him.     These  four  Cab- 

"  The  angel  who  stands  behind  the  throne  of  God. 

'*  This  Synadelphon  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  "Sandalphon,"  the  tlienic  of 
Longfellow's  poem  of  that  name,  which  commences  thus: 
"Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old. 
In  the  Legends  the  Rabbins  have  told 
Of  the  limitless  realms  of  the  air, 
Have  you  read  it, — the  marvelous  story 
Of  Saiulalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 
Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer?" 
In  ;i  note  on  i)age  66<S  (Boston  and  New  York  edition,  1893)   it  is  stated 
that  Longfellow  marked  certain  passages  in  Stehelin's   Tlic  Tradilious  of  the 
Jeivs,  which  evidently  fm-nished  the  material. 
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alists  were  Isaac  Ibn  Latif  or  AUatif,  Abraham  Abulalia,  Joseph 
Gikatilla,  and   Moses  de  Leon,  all   Spaniards. 

Isaac  Ibn  Latif  (about  1220-1290),  starting  with  the  thought 
that  a  philosophical  view  of  Judaism  was  not  the  "right  road  to 
the  sanctuary,"  endeavored  to  combine  philosophy  with  Cabala. 
"He  laid  more  stress  than  his  predecessors  on  the  close  connection 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  world — between  God  and 
his  creation.  For  the  Godhead  is  in  all,  and  all  is  in  it.  In  soul- 
inspiring  prayers  the  human  spirit  is  raised  to  the  world-spirit 
{sechcl  ha-poel),  t(5  which  it  is  united  'in  a  kiss,'  and,  so  influencing 
the  Deity,  it  draws  down  blessings  on  the  sublunar  world.  But 
not  every  mortal  is  capable  of  such  spiritual  and  efficacious  prayer ; 
therefore  the  prophets,  the  most  perfect  men,  were  obliged  to  pray 
for  the  people,  for  they  alone  knew  the  power  of  prayer."  The  un- 
folding and  revelation  of  the  Deity  in  the  world  of  spirits,  spheres 
and  bodies  Allatif  explained  by  mathematical  forms.  The  mutual 
relation  thereof  is  the  same  as  "that  of  the  point  extending  and 
thickening  into  a  line,  the  line  into  the  plane,  the  plane  into  the 
expanded  body." 

An  enthusiastic  contemporary  of  Allatif  was  Abraham  ben 
Samuel  Abulafia^^  (born  at  Saragossa,  1240;  died  1291).  He  was 
an  eccentric  personage,  full  of  w'hims.  and  fond  of  adventures.  Not 
satisfied  with  philosophy,  he  gave  himself  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cabala  in  their  most  fantastic  extremes,  as  the  ordinary  doctrine  of 
the  Sephiroth  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  sought  after  something- 
higher,  for  prophetic  inspiration.  Through  it  he  discovered  a  higher 
Cabala,  which  offered  the  means  of  coming  into  spiritual  communion 
with  the  Godhead,  and  of  obtaining  prophetic  insight.  To  analyze 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  especially  those  of  the  divine  name,  to  use 
the  letters  as  independent  notions  {Kotarico)i) ,  or  to  transpose  the 
component  parts  of  a  word  in  all  possible  permutations,  so  as  to 
form  words  from  them  (  Tsinif),  or  finally  to  employ  the  letters  as 
numbers  (Gematria) .  are  indeed  means  of  securing  communion  with 
the  spirit-world  ;  but  this  alone  is  not  sufficient.  To  be  worthv  of 
a  prophetic  revelation,  one  must  lead  an  ascetic  life,  retire  into  a 
c[uiet  closet,  banish  all  earthly  cares,  clothe  himself  in  white  gar- 
ments, wrap  himself  up  with  Talifh  (i.  e.,  the  fringed  garment)  and 
Phylacteries,  and  devoutly  prepare  his  soul,  as  if  for  an  interview 
with  the  Deit}'.     He  must  pronounce  the  letters  of  God's  name  at 

^*  See  m}'  article  s.  v.  "Abulafia"  (loc.  cit..  Vol.  XI.  p.  18);  comp.  also 
Giinzburg,  Der  Pseudo-Messias  Abraham  Abulafia,  scin  Lcbcn  und  scin  JVir- 
ken,  Cracow,  1904. 
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intervals,  with  modulations  of  the  voice,  or  write  them  down  in  a 
certain  order  Under  divers  energetic  movements,  turnings  and  bend- 
ings  of  the  body,  till  the  mind  becomes  dazed  and  the  heart  is  filled 
with  a  glow.  When  one  has  gone  through  these  practices  and  is  in 
such  a  condition,  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
human  soul:  the  soul  then  unites  itself  with  the  divine  soul  in  a 
kiss,  and  prophetic  revelation  follows  quite  naturally.  In  this  way 
he  laid  down  his  Cabala,  in  antithesis  to  the  superficial  or  baser 
Cabala,  which  occupies  itself  with  the  Sephiroth,  and,  as  he  gibingly 
said,  erects  a  sort  of  "ten  unity"  instead  of  the"  Christian  Trinity. 

Abulafia  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Urbino  he  published  (1279)  pro- 
phetic writings,  in  which  he  records  his  conversations  with  God. 
In  1 28 1  he  undertook  to  convert  the  Pope,  Martin  IV,  to  Judaism. 
In  Messina  he  imagined  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  and  announced  that  the  restoration  of  Israel  would  take 
place  in  1296.  Many  believed  in  him  and  prepared  themselves  for 
returning  to  the  holy  land.  Others,  however,  raised  such  a  storm  of 
opposition  that  Abulafia  had  to  escape  to  the  island  of  Comino,  near 
Malta  (about  1288).  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  wrote 
sundry  Cabalistic  works.  Of  his  many  works  Jellinek-'^  published 
his  Rejoinder  to  Solomon  ben  Adereth.  who  attacked  his  doctrines 
and  pretensions  as  Messiah  and  prophet. 

A  disciple  of  Abulafia  was  Joseph  Gikatilla  oi  Medina-Celi, 
who  died  in  Penjafiel  after  1305.  He,  too,  occupied  himself  with  the 
mysticism  of  letters  and  numbers,  and  with  the  transposition  of  let- 
ters. His  writings  are  in  reality  only  an  echo  of  Abulafia's  fancies ; 
the  same  delusion  is  apparent  in  both.  Gikatilla's  system  is  laid  down 
in  his  Ginnath  egos,  i.  e.,  "Garden  of  Nuts,"  published  at  Hanau, 
1615;  and  Shaare  ora,  i.  e.,  "the  Gate  of  Light,"  first  published  at 
Mantua,  1561,  in  Cracow,  1600,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Knorr 
von  Rosenroth  in  the  first  part  of  his  Kabbah  Dcnudata.  Sulzbach, 
1677-78. 

But  far  more  influential  and  more  pernicious  than  Allatif, 
Abulafia  and  Gikatilla  was  Moses  de  Leon  (born  in  Leon  about 
1250,  died  in  Arevalo,  1305),  the  author  of  a  book  which  gave  the 
Cabala  a  firm  foundation  and  wide  circulation, — in  brief,  raised  it 
to  the  zenith  of  its  power.  This  book  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Zohar  or  Splendor.  At  first  he  published  his  productions  under  his 
own  name  (about  1285).  But  as  his  writings  were  not  sufficiently 
noticed,  and  brought  him  but  little  fame  and  money,  he  hit  upon 
a  much  more  effective  means  and  commenced  the  composition  of 

'"" Answahl  kabbalisHscher  Mystic,  Part  I,  pp.  20-25   (German  part). 
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books  under  feigned  but  honored  names.  If  he  put  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cabala  into  the  mouth  of  an  older,  highly  venerated  authority, 
he  was  sure  to  be  successful  in  every  respect.  And  he  selected  for 
this  purpose  the  Tanaite  Simon  ben  Jochai,"^  who  according"  to  tra- 
dition spent  thirteen  years  in  a  cave,  solitary  and  buried  in  profound 
reflection,  and  whom  ancient  mysticism  represented  as  receiving  reve- 
lations from  the  prophet  Elijah.  Simon  ben  Jochai  was  assuredly 
the  right  authority  for  the  Cabala.  But  he  must  not  write  or  speak 
Hebrew,  but  Chaldee,  a  language  peculiarly  fit  for  secrets,  and 
sounding  as  if  from  another  world.  And  thus  there  came  into  the 
world  a  book,  the  "Zohar,"  which  for  many  centuries  was  held  by 
the  Jews  as  a  heavenly  revelation,  and  was  studied  even  by  Chris- 
tians. 

"^  See  my  article  s.  v.  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  757. 


THE  CITY  OF  JESUS  AND  THE  VIA  DOLOROSA. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

JERUSALEM  has  truly  been  called  the  city  of  Davicl.'  for  David 
made  it  his  capital  and  the  center  of  his  kingdom,  but  Jerusalem 
has  become  more  to  the  world, — it  has  become  the  city  of  Jesus, 
who  in  popular  tradition  is  called  the  son  of  David. 


JERUSALEM  FROM  MT.  SCOPUS. 
By  David  Roberts. 

Jesus  himself,  in  a  well-known  passage  (Mark  xii.  35-37)  re- 
futed the  claim  that  the  Messiah  had  to  be  the  son  of  David ;  never- 
theless, the  common  people,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  lepers  who 
came  to  be  healed,  addressed  him,  "Jesus,  thou  son  of  David" ;  and 

*  This  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with  a  former  one  entitled 
"The  City  of  David"  whicli  appeared  in  The  Open  Court  for  October,  1909, 
p.  610.    Compare  also  "The  Birthplace  of  Jesus,"  Open  Court,  Dec,  1909. 
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whether  or  not  he  was  the  son  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
Jesus  has  retained  this  name  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
it  has  become  a  title  which  denotes  his  claim  to  Messiahship. 

■  If  we  accept  the  records  of  the  three  synoptic  Gospels,  we  must 
assume  that  Jesus  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Galilee,  and  when  he  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  part  in  the  Passover,  he  was  greeted  as  the 


THE    HEREFORD    "mAPPA    MUNDi"    OF    I280. 
Showing  Jerusalem  in  the  center  of  the  world. 

Messiah  by  his  friends,  presumably  the  Nazarenes,  and  thereby  he 
offended  both  parties,  the  orthodox  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  result 
was  his  tragic  death  on  the  cross.  Thus  properly  speaking  Jerusa- 
lem was  not  the  city  of  Jesus,  not  the  place  where  he  lived,  but  the 
place  of  his  death,  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom.     Nevertheless,  Jeru- 
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salem  has  become  the  city  of  Jesus  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  in 
the  Middle  Ages  Christians  regarded  it  as  the  center  of  the  world. 


OLD   WALLS   ON    THE   SITE   OF   FORT   ANTONIA. 

T^vcr  since   Christianity  became  the  dominant  religion   of  the 
Roman  I  empire,  Christian  pilgrims  have  tried  to  identify  the  places 
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SKETCH   OF  JERUSALEM. 


A.  Fort  Antonia. — B.  Bezetha. — C.  Citadel. — D,  Site  of  Herod's  Palace. — E.  Coenacuhim 
(David's  Tomb). — F.  House  of  Caiphas. — G.  Herod's  Gardens. — H.  Holy  Sepulcher. — 
I.  Pool  of  Isra'in. — J.  Hall  of  Justice,  Mehkemeh. — K.  Basilica  of  Herod,  now  the 
Mosque  of  Aksa. — L.  Theater. — M.  Amygdalon,  pool  of  the  towers. — N.  Hippodrome. — 
O.  Mount  Ophel,  the  site  of  ancient  Zion. — P.  Tyropoeon  valley. — Q.  Gordon's  Golgotha. — 
R.  Gordon's  Tomb  of  Christ. — Si.  Upper  Pool  of  Siloam. — S2.  Lower  Pool  of  Siloam. — 
S3.  Village  of  Siloam.- — T.  Site  of  the  Temple  on  Mt.  Moriah,  the  present  Doine  of  the 
Rock. — U.  Grotto  of  Jeremiah. — V.  Spring  of  the  Virgin,  the  ancient  Gihon. — W.  The 
Jews'  Wailing  Place. — X.  Xystos,  a  Colonnade.- — Y.  Birket  es-Sultan,  probably  the  ancient 
Serpent's  Pool. — Z.  Akra  or  upper  city,   erroneously  identified   with  Zion. 

aaa.  Northern  part  of  first  wall.- — bbb./The  remainder  of  the  first  wall. — ccc.  Second 
wall  at  the  time  of  Christ.- — ddd.  Alternative  course  of  the  second  wall. — eee.  The  present 
southern  wall,  not  existing  in  the  time  of  Christ. — /.  The  present  northern  wall,  probable 
course  of  the  third  wall  built  under  Herod  Agrippa  after  the  time  of  Christ. — ggg.  The 
Siloam  tunnel. — ■^■^■^.  The  line  of  crosses  starting  from  A  (Fort  Antonia)  and  ending  in 
H,  the  site  of  the  traditional  Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  is  the  course  of  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  according  to  tradition.     The  stations  are  marked  on  it  in  figures. 

The  dotted  line  from  D  (the  palace  of  Herod,  where  the  Roman  governor  used  to  re- 
side) to  H  (the  Holy  Sepulcher),  is  an  alternative  course  which  for  many  reasons  is  more 
probable. 

The  present  Mehkemeh  or  Hall  of  Justice  (J),  fs  presumably  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
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where  Jesus  walked  with  his  disciples,  where  he  stood  before  Pontius 
Pilate,  where  he  carried  the  cross,  where  he  was  crucified,  where  he 
lay  buried  and  rose  from  the  dead,  and  finally  where  he  ascended 
into  heaven.  No  one  could  answer  the  many  inquiries  of  the  Christian 
pilgrims,  but  gradually  their  pious  zeal  found  satisfaction  when  with 
the  aid  of  native  guides,  the  possible  spots  of  all  the  several  events  of 
the  great  drama  of  the  life  of  Jesus  were  pointed  out.  Possibilities 
were  reported  as  probabilities,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  probabilities 
hardened  into  definite  assertions.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  to-day 
every  place  where  any  detail  of  the  tragedy  of  the  cross  was  enacted 


THE  ALTAR  IN   THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FLAGELLATION. 

has  been  localized  and  the  Via  Dolorosa  marks  the  path  which  Jesus 
traveled  from  the  court  of  Pilate  in  the  Praetorium  where  the  Roman 
garrison  was  quartered,  to  Golgotha,  the  place  of  crucifixion. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  uncritical  zeal  of  this  primitive  archeology 
tliat  every  event  has  its  own  separate  place  assigned  to  it,  even  those 
which  happened  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and  even  those  which 
did  not  happen  at  all,  as  for  instance  the  legend  of  St.  Veronica. 

The  place  of  Pilate's  court  of  justice  has  been  identified  with 
the  site  of  the  old  fort  Antonia,  now  occupied  by  a  medieval  building 
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which  serves  as  a  casern  for  Turkish  infantry.  From  here  the  Via 
Dolorosa  passes  through  narrow  streets  in  the  direction  toward  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchcr.     Here  the  visitor  of  Jerusalem  must 


THE  ARCH   OF  ECCE   HOMO. 


be  warned  not  to  expect  even  a  remote  resemblance  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Jerusalem  has 
been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  several  times  since  the  days  of  Christ, 
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and  the  very  surface  of  the  topography  has  been  considerably 
changed.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  present  Via  Dolorosa  which 
lies  more  than  12  meters  above  the  pavement  of  the  old  road  built 
in  the  davs  of  Herod. 


Think  of  the  difference !  The  rubbish  of  centuries,  the  debris 
of  the  old  city  walls  and  of  houses  lie  piled  up  here  almost  forty  feet 
liigh,  filling  up  the  lower  ground  before  the  first  and  older  city  wall 
of  iIk'  narrf)\vcr  enclosure.     All  this  is  now  forgotten  and  the  pil- 
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grims  feel  blessed  in  the  thought  of  walking  on  the  road  sanctified 
by  the  passion  of  their  Saviour,  and  it  seems  cruel  to  disturb  the 
naive  belief  of  these  simple  people. 

The  Gospels  tell  us  how  Pilate,  anxious  to  have  Jesus  set  free, 
endeavored  to  appease  the  excited  multitude  and  so  ordered  the 
prisoner  scourged  and  had  him  exhibited  in  his  pitiable  plight, 
crowned  with  thorns  and  dressed  in  purple.     A  church  marks  the 


WHERE  THE  VIA  DOLORUSA   STARTS. 


spot  of  flagellation,  and  a  little  toward  the  west,  in  an  arch  over- 
bridging  the  street,  Pilate  is  supposed  to  have  presented  Jesus  to  the 
Jews  saying,  "Behold  the  Man,"  (John  xix.  5).  It  is  called  the 
Arch  of  Ecce  Homo.  The  place  now  belongs  to  the  Zion  sisters  and 
is  used  as  the  choir  for  their  church. 

Tradition  enumerates  fourteen  stations  which  have  been  local- 
ized on  the  Via  Dolorosa.     Thev  are  as  follows : 
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Station  I.    Jesus  Is  Condemned  to  Death. 

Station  II.    Jesus  Is  Made  to  Bear  His  Cross. 

Station  III.  Jesus  Falls  the  First  Time  Under  His  Cross. 

Station  IV.    Jesus  Meets  His  Afflicted  Mother. 

Station  V.    Simon  the  Cyrenian  Helps  Jesus  to  Carry  His  Cross. 

Station  VI.     Veronica  Wipes  the  Face  of  Jesus. 

Station  VII.    Jesus  Falls  the  Second  Time. 

Station  VIII.     Jesus  Speaks  to  the  Women  of  Jerusalem. 

Station  IX.    Jesus  Falls  the  Third  Time. 


STATU  )\     111:    WHERE    JESU.S    FELL    FOR    THE    FHiST    TIME    UNDER    THE 

CROSS. 

Station  X.     Jesus  is  Stripped  of  His  Garments. 

Station  XL    Jesus  Is  Nailed  to  the  Cross. 

.Station  XII.    Jesus  Dies  on  the  Cross. 

Station  XIIT.     Jesus  Is  Taken  Down  from  the  Cross. 

Station  XIV.    Jesus  is  Placed  in  the  Scpulcher. 
The  first  station  has  been  fixed  on  the  stairs  of  the  old  Fort 
Antouia  and  is  situated  in  the  present  infantry  casern.     The  stair- 
case has  been  removed  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome 
where  it  is  knr)\vn  as  the  Scala  Santa. 
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The  second  station  is  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  here  the  Via 
Dolorosa  starts,  running  westward.  It  passes  underneath  the  arch 
of  Ecce  Homo  and  further  down  at  the  corner  Christ  is  said  to  have 
hroken  down  for  the  first  time  under  the  cross,  before  a  Httle  build- 
ing with  blind  doors.  This  is  the  third  station  marked  by  a  broken 
column,  set  up  before  the  Austrian  hospice.    Here  the  Via  Dolorosa 


THE  HOUSE  OF  DIVES. 


takes  a  sharp  turn   toward  the  southeast  and  we  pass  the   fourth 
station  where  Jesus  met  his  mother. 

On  the  next  corner  we  turn  to  the  right  again  westward,  but 
before  we  follow  the  A'ia  Dolorosa  we  will  cast  a  glance  at  the 
humble  dwelling  of  poor  Lazarus  of  the  parable  and  at  the  more 
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pretentions  building  of  Dives,  the  rich  man  at  whose  gate  Lazarus 
sat  to  receive  ahiis. 

The  further  course  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  leads  straight  west 
through  a  street  of  arches,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  house  of 
\^eronica,  and  close  by  is  the  place  of  the  sixth  station,  where  accord- 


THE  ARCH  OF  VERONICA  S  HOUSE. 


ing  to  the  legend  the  pious  matron  wiped  the  sweat  from  the  fore- 
head of  Jesus.  There  are  three  more  stations  on  the  Via  Dolorosa ; 
Jesus  falls  a  second  time  (VII),  then  he  speaks  to  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  (VIII),  and  near  Golgotha  he  falls  the  third  time  (IX). 
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The  last  five  stations,  X-XIV,  are  within   the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  is  full  of  reminiscences  of 


STATION    VI  :    WHERE   VERONICA   WIPED   THE   SAVIOUR  S   FACE. 

the  details  of  the  passion  of  Jesus.  We  enter  the  church  from  the 
south.  Opposite  the  entrance  lies  the  Stone  of  Unction,  to  the  left 
a  staircase  leads  up  to  the  chapel  of  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  the  place 
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of  Crucifixion.  It  is  now  about  fourteen  feet  above  the  natural 
rock,  because  the  soil  of  this  hill,  as  we  are  told,  has  been  removed 
to  Rome.     Nevertheless  in  the  chapel  below  the  three  holes  are  still 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHER. 

visible  in  which  the  crosses"  of  Jesus  and  of  the  two  thieves  stood, 
rind  llicre  may  also  be  seen  the  rent  in  the  rock  caused  by  the  earth- 
(luakr  that  shook  the  world  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  death. 
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There  are  three  chapels  here  on  the  second  floor  of  this  spot 
itientified  with  Golgotha.  The  first  room  from  the  north  where  we 
enter  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Erection  of  the  Cross. 


THREE  CHArELS  ON  THE  SPOT  OF  GOLGOTHA. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  to  the  right  of  the  entrance. 

The  second  one  is  a  chapel  commemorating  the  nailing  on  the 
cross,  and  a  little  vestibule  on  the  southern  wall  leads  to  the  place 


CELEBRATION    OF   MASS  AT   THE   STONE  OF   UNCTION. 

By  David  Roberts.*    The  stone  in  sight  is  a  marble  slab  which  protects 
the  "stone  of  unction." 

before  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  this  vestibule  is  said 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  mother  of  Jesus  stood  in  agony  witnessing 

*  The  illustrations  of  David  Roberts  are  published  in  a  large  edition  de 
luxe  under  the  title,  The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
Illustrations  by  David  Roberts,  R.  A.,  Historical  Description  by  Rev.  George 
Croly,  LL.  D. 
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the  crucifixion.     It  is  called  the  Chapel  of  Agony,  and  is  sacred  to 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows. 


STATION    IX  :    WHERE    JESUS    FELL    THE    THIRD    TIME. 

Now  we  must  remember  that  these,  rooms  marking  the  place 
of  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  the  Chapel  of  the  Erection  of  the  Cross, 
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the  Chapel  of  Crucifixion,  and  the  Chapel  of  Agony,  are  on  the 
second  floor.  Underneath  we  find  in  the  north  the  Chapel  of  Adam, 
for  tradition  claims  that  Adam  lies  buried  here,  and  the  same  place 
is  considered  as  the  tomb  of  Melchizedek.  During  the  Crusades 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Baldwin  were  buried  here,  but 
the  tombs  were  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  we  have  only 
the  places  of  their  monuments  marked. 

Underneath  the  Chapel  of  Agony  there  is  a  small  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  Mary  of  Egypt,  which  js  not  accessible  from  the  inside  of 
the  church  but  only  from  the  court  south  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
The  legend  goes  that  when  Mary  of  Egypt  tried  to  enter  the  church, 


STATIONS  XII   AND  XIII.     THE  CHAPEL  OF   MT.   CALVARY. 
By  David  Roberts. 


she  was  repelled  by  a  mysterious  power,  but  the  Virgin  Mary  pro- 
tected her  and  this  chapel  was  dedicated  to  her  memory. 

We  now  leave  the  place  of  Calvary  and  seek  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
proper,  a  shrine  situated  in  the  center  of  the  rotunda  in  the  western 
part  of  the  church.  It  covers  a  rock  cut  tomb  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid. 

The  entrance  to  this  shrine  is  from  the  east.  The  tomb  is  situ- 
ated in  the  interior,  and  the  stone  which  served  as  a  cover  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  it.  Before  we  reach  the  tomb  we  pass  through  a  small 
round  chapel,  which  is  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,  being  the 
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STATION    XIV  :    INTERIOR   OF   THE    HOLY   SEPULCHER. 
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place  where  sat  the  angel  who  announced  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
to  those  who  visited  the  tomb. 


ixti:rior  of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulcher. 


On  the  eastern  part  of  the  toml)  there  is  an  altar  called  the 
Oratory  of  the  Copts.  Opposite  this  oratory  lies  the  Chapel  of  the 
Syrians,  throni^h  which  we  must  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  rock  cut 
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tombs  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  of  Nicodemus.  Archeologists 
consider  them  as  of  unquestionably  old  Jewish  origin. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  rotunda  the  place  is  shown  where 
Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magadalene,  and  still  further  north  there 
is  a  spot  where  he  appeared  to  his  mother  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Empress  Helena,  the  wife  of  Constantine,  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
guided  by  dreams  she  discovered  with  the  clever  assistance  of  Cyril, 
then  bishop  of  the  holy  city,  the  three  crosses  which  lay  hidden  in 
a  cave  west  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  This  event  is 
known  in  Church  history  as  the  story  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Cross  of  Jesus  manifested  itself  by  a  mir- 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  HELENA. 
By  David  Roberts. 


acle.  In  the  presence  of  the  Empress  a  sick  person  was  requested 
to  touch  the,  three  crosses  successively.  Two  of  them  proved  of  no 
avail,  but  the  touch  of  the  third  one  cured  the  palsy-stricken  patient 
and  he  stood  up  at  once  and  walked. 

The  place  where  Empress  Helena  sat  when  the  test  was  made 
to  decide  which  of  the  three  crosses  was  genuine,  is  shown  to  this 
day  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  while  the  w^ood  of  the  cross 
has  been  sold  all  over  Christendom.  In  the  same  room  the  Pillar 
of  Flagellation  is  preserved.  Passing  now  into  the  center  of  the 
church  we  find  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  the  stump  of  a  column 
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CTIAPKL  Ol'    THE   INVENTION   OF  THE   CROSS. 
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which  was  called  the  center  of  the  earth.  When  looking  toward 
the  east  where  the  high  altar  stands  we  have  before  us  in  the  center 
the  shrine  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  pillar  toward  the 
right  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  tow^ard  the  left  the 
seat  which  was  occupied  by  the  next  highest  dignitary  on  festive 
occasions.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  church  there  is  a  gloomy 
room  called  the  prison  of  Christ,  and  'in  the  vestibule  which  leads 
to  it  we  can  see  the  bonds  of  Christ. 

In  the  semicircular  eastern  wall  of  the  church  we  find  several 
little  chapels.  In  the  center  there  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Division  of 
Vestments,  toward  the  north  the  Chapel  of  Longinus,  the  Roman 
captain  who  pierced  Christ's  side  with  a  lance,  and  toward  the  south 
is  an  altar  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Mocking.  It  contains  a  wreath 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  thorns  with  which  Christ  was  crowned 
when  the  soldiers  mockingly  called  him  king. 

Between  the  Chapel  of  the  Division  of  Vestments  and  the  Chapel 
of  the  Mocking  a  door  leads  down  into  a  crypt  called  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Helena,  in  the  eastern  wall  of  which  we  have  toward  the 
north  the  Chapel  of  the  Penitent  Thief,  in  the  center  the  Altar  of 
Helena  and  toward  the  south  the  visitor  descends  still  further 
down  into  a  place  which  seems  to  have  been  an  old  cistern.  This 
is  the  place  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  a  little  chapel  called  the  Altar  of  the  Franks  and  the  interior 
of  the  grotto,  the  place  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  The  spot 
where  Christ's  cross  lay  was  on  the  eastern  side.  The  place  where 
the  crosses  were  tested  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  it  is  known 
as  the  Chapel  of  Apparition  where  Christ  appeared  to  his  mother. 


When  we  now  ask  how  far  we  can  know  that  this  place  is  the 
ancient  Calvary  we  find  no  definite  evidence  in  its  favor,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  must  confess  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  dis- 
prove it.  Some  archeologists  claim  that  the  place  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  lies  within  the  second  wall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
would  compel  us  to  seek  Golgotha  further  north,  and  people  who 
accept  this  conclusion  have  discovered  a  knoll  not  far  north  of  the 
present  city  wall,  which  with  some  imagination  may  be  regarded 
as  having  a  remote  resemblance  to  a  skull.  A  tomb  west  of  it  has 
been  claimed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Christ,  but  when  we  consider  that 
this  place  must  have  been  quite  distant  from  the  old  citv  walls  we 
hesitate  to  accept  the  new  theory  and  the  traditional  spot  appears 
more  acceptable  if  we  bear  in  miufl  that  wc  are  confronted  with  an 
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early  belief  which  is  not  based  upon  any  learned  or  archeological 
theory  and  yet  may  be  upheld  on  the  basis  of  recent  investigations. 
Golgotha  lies  now  within  the  city  limits,  and  with  the  present 
extent  of  the  city  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction  under  Titus  in  70  A.  D.,  it  must  have  appeared 
very  improbable  that  the  place  where  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulcher  stands  was  the  site  of  the  crucifixion.  We  may  assume 
therefore  that  the  spot  was  not  selected  by  guess,  but  that  in  the 
times  of  Constantine  its  identification  was  based  on  old  and  perhaps 
reliable  traditions.     It  is  quite  probable  that  the  place  of  execution 
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where  more  than  one  patriot  died  for  his  country  was  well  remem- 
bered !)}■  the  people. 


The  decision  of  the  question  where  Golgotha  has  to  be  located 
depends  largely  on  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  and  we  will  insert 
liere  a  brief  sketch  of  the  gradual  development  of  Jerusalem. 

We  know  that  the  old  Jerusalem  of  David  must  have  stood  on 
Oi)hel  in  the  southeast,  now  outside  of  the  city  walls,  and  this  ac- 
cordinulv  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mount  Zion.  not  the  hill  in  the 
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southwest  of  the  present  Jerusalem  which  is  now  called  Zion.  Here 
on  Ophel  too  we  would  have  to  seek  for  the  site  of  the  true  tomb 
of  David  which  (according-  to  Acts  ii.  29)  was  still  standing"  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles. 


Solomon  built  his  palace  on  the  southern  ridge  of  Mount  Moriah 
and  north  of  it  on  the  place  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  he  erected  the 
temple.  There  is  no  question  about  the  identity  of  this  spot.  In 
the  meantime  the  city  grew  toward  the  west  and  extended  into  the 
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Tyropoeon  valley   and  to  the  present   Armenian   quarter,   viz.,   the 
hill  which  is  now  wrongly  called  Mount  Zion. 

On  the  northern  end  of  this  new  quarter  the  Maccabees  built 
their  castle,  the  foundations  of  which  lie  under  the  present  citadel 
and  the  tower  of  David  so  called.  Here  Herod  resided  and  his 
gardens  extended  further  down  into  the  place  now  occupied  by 
Turkish  barracks,  and  a  little  beyond  into  the  Armenian  gardens. 
Here  too  the  Roman  governors  took  up  their  headquarters  while 
staying  in  Jerusalem,  and  Josephus  informs  us   {Dc  Bcllo  Jiid.   H, 


Bife!* 


14,  8)  that  Florus.  a  predecessor  of  Pontius  Pilate,  had  set  up  his 
tribunal  before  the  palace  of  Herod. 

Herod's  rule  was  a  time  of  prosperity,  and  he  beautified,  the 
city  with  many  buildings.  Pie  began  in  20  P>.  C.  in  a  magnificent 
style  the  restoration  of  the  temple  which  was  not  completed  until 
about  63  A.  D.  He  surrounded  the  tcmi)lc  with  cloisters  and  forti- 
fied it.  lie  built  a  theater  and  a  town  hall  (presumably  on  or  near 
the  present  mclikcmcli,  the  Turkish  court  of  justice),  and  strength- 
ened the  citadel  by  adding  to  it  f(^ur  strong  towers  called  Pscphinus, 
Ilij)])icus.  Phasael  and  Marianine.     He  rebuilt  the  fort  Baris  erected 
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by  John  Hyrcanus  north  of  the  temple  area,  and  named  it  "Antonia" 
in  honor  of  his  Roman  protector,  Mark  Antony. 

The  so-called  first  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  from  the  palace  of 
Herod,  the  present  citadel,  in  an  easterly  direction  toward  the  temple 
area,  and  enclosed  in  the  south  a  large  tract  that  lies  now  outside 
of  the  city  walls. 

The  further  growth  of  the  city  was  toward  the  north,  and  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  the  suburb,  called  Akra  by  Josephus,  had  been 
enclosed  by  a  second  wall,  the  course  of  which  has  been  only  par- 
tially determined.  It  seems  to  have  enclosed  the  pool  Amygdalon,'- 
identified  by  tradition  with  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,'  and  at  the  citadel 
must  have  joined  the  old  wall  coming  from  Fort  Antonia. 

North  of  the  second  wall  in  the  present  Mohammedan  quarter 
even  in  the  days  of  Herod  a  suburb  of  villas  had  grown  up,  called 
Bezetha,  which  according  to  Josephus^  means  "new  city,"  but  is 
probably  the  Hebrew  Bethzitha,*  i.  e.,  "house  of  olives."  We  are 
told  that  it  was  separated  from  Fort  Antonia  by  a  deep  trench,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  far  the  village  extended  toward  the  west.  Al- 
most tw^o  decades  after  Christ's  death  Herod  Agrippa  the  First 
undertook  to  protect  Bezetha  by  a  third  wall  which  appears  to 
have  followed  the  same  line  as  does  the  northern  wall  of  the  present 
Jerusalem. 

In  order  to  determine  the  site  of  Golgotha,  the  question  is  only 
whether  the  second  wall  did  or  did  not  enclose  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  Schlick  favors  the  latter  view, 
MitchelP  the  former  ;  but  a  final  decision  will  not  be  reached  until 

'  Presumably  a  transcription  of  the  Hebrew  2*"".'^"  ~^?}3,  i.  e..  "the  pool 
of  the  towers."    The  name  Magdala  is  probably  also  derived  from  ^~*'^- 

^  If  Josephus  is  right  the  original  name  of  the  suburb  would  be  in  Pales- 
tinian Syriac  Beth  Khasda  (Nnon  .n^iD)  or  in  Aramaic  Beth  Khadta.  See 
Gratz,  Gesch.,  Ill,  Note  ii. 

^The  name  beth  zitha  (N.n"*  ri'U  "olive  house")  would  be  nearer  to  the 
Greek  transcription  "Bezetha."  The  author  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees 
calls  the  place  "Bezeth." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  "Bethzatha,"  mentioned  in  John  v.  2,  also  written 
"Bezatha"  and  Bethsaida,"  is  the  same  name. 

The  rendering  adopted  in  the  authorized  version  which  is  "Bethesda" 
follows  the  reading  of  Jerome.  It  gives  good  sense,  for  it  means  "house  of 
mercy"   (^5"?^  H*.?),  but  not  being  supported  by  the  best  codices  it  must  be 

regarded  as  a  late  version.  If  Bethesda  (or  Bethzatha)  is  the  same  as 
Bezetha,  the  pool  of  Bethesda  would  most  likely  be  the  present  Birket  Isra'in. 
This  contains  very  little  water  to-day  and  is  a  conflux  from  the  neighboring 
houses.  Two  arches  still  standing  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  ones  left  of  the 
five  "porches"  mentioned  in  John  v.  2. 

°  See  Journ.  for  Bihl.  Lit.,  XXIII,  p.  142. 
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excavations  can  be  made  which  would  trace  with  some  definiteness 
the  second  wall. 

Professor  Dalman  believes  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulcher  is  most  likely  the  spot  where  Golgotha  must  be  sought, 
but  he  rejects  the  traditional  Via  Dolorosa  by  denying  that  Pilate 
sat  in  judgment  in  Fort  Antonia.  The  probable  place  of  the  Roman 
procurator's  court  must  be  sought  either  in  the  town  hall,  the 
present  mcJikcmeh,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  in  the  palace  of  King 
Herod,  the  present  citadel. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  or  not 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  stands  on  the  site  of  Golgotha. 
Even  if  tradition  were  mistaken  the  place  has  become  historical 
through  the  Crusades.  Plere  is  the  place  where  Christian  zeal 
founded  a  kingdom  intended  to  commemorate  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Here  the  first  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  lay  buried  and  here  Western  courage  has  struggled 
against  odds  with  Orientals  who  were  native  to  the  soil  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  advantages  of  climate,  of  a  control  of  the  base  of 
supplies  and  familiarity  with  the  theater  of  the  war. 

The  kingclom  of  Jerusalem  was  a  dream  temporarily  realized. 
The  city  itself  was  not  the  place  which  could  for  any  length  of  time 
withstand  Mohammedan  assault.  The  lack  of  water  supply  and  the 
unwholesome  conditions  resulting  therefrom,  as  well  as  the  heat  to 
which  Europeans  are  not  accustomed  rendered  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  city  and  with  it  the  surrounding  country. 

Jerusalem  as  a  Christian  possession  in  Mohammedan  territory 
has  been  lost  and  could  be  regained  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
whole  Orient  would  be  Westernized,  a  proposition  not  likely  to  be 
realized  for  centuries. 

Now  and  then  the  Jews  have  thought  of  again  taking  possession 
of  Palestine  and  making  Jerusalem  the  headquarters  of  Judaism. 
Of  late  this  movement  has  been  supported  by  a  strong  party  called 
the  Zionists,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  harmonize  their  interests  with  ^Mohammedan  preroga- 
tives. At  ])resent  on  the  most  sacred  spot  of  the  Jewish  faith  stands 
a  .Mnhanmiedan  mos(|ue  the  rights  to  which  no  Mohammedan  would 
williuijh-  surrender. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAZARETH. 

BY   DR.   EBERHARD    NESTLE. 

Tlic  Open  Court  for  December  1909  contains  on  its  last  pages  (766  f.)  a 
note  by  A.  Kampmeier  which  calls  the  attention  of  Dr.  Deinard  to  the  fact 
that  the  rendering  of  the  Semitic  letter  u,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  cn- 
Natsira,  the  present  Arabic  name  of  the  place  and  also,  according  to  common 
supposition,  in  its  original  name,  wavers  in  the  Septuagint  between  Z  and  2. 
But  the  two  passages  to  which  he  refers,  where,  according  to  his  belief  u  is  ren- 
dered Z,  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the  first  (Gen.  xxii.  21)  the  correct  reading 
is  not  Oiif  but  "^1 — see  the  new  edition  of  Brooke-Maclean —  and  Z076P  in  the 
second  (Jer.  xxxi.  34)  is  influenced  by  the  Aramaic  form  of "l^i?,  which  begins 
with  ',  i.  e.,  with  the  very  same  letter  found  in  the  name  of  the  "Nazirites."  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  quotation  of  T.oyopa  from  Gen.  xiii.  10,  adduced  by 
A.  S.  Geden  (Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  II,  237).  A  real  parallel 
would  be  if  the  sibilant  in  the  names  Nebuchadne.ir^'ar  or  Shalmane.!rer  were 
to  be  found  anywhere  written  in  Greek  with  Z  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case.  The  difiference  of  these  two  sibilants,  pointed  out  by  the  Editor  of 
The  Open  Court,  p.  714,  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  traditional  explanation 
of  the  name.  This  must  be  openly  avowed  by  any  one  who  is  not  convinced 
before  he  investigates  and  who  does  not  wish  to  accept  a  most  irrelevant 
suggestion  as  irrefutable  proof  (p.  720),  a  practice  used  not  only  by  devotees 
but  also  by  many  who  call  themselves  critics. 

*       *       * 

In  the  editorial  article  'The  Birthplace  of  Jesus"  in  the  same  number  the 
statement  is  made  (p.  716  f.)  :  "We  read  in  Mark  vi.  i  and  Matt.  xiii. 54,  that 
'when  He  [Jesus]  was  come  into  his  ozvn  country,  he  taught  them  in  their 
synagogue,'  and  the  expression  'his  own  country'  has  been  commonly  inter- 
preted to  mean  Nazareth." 

By  reasons  which  I  can  not  quite  approve  (that  Nazareth  in  the  time  of 
Christ  as  a  small  village  or  settlement  at  a  spring  cannot  have  possessed  a 
synagogue)  you  are  led  to  believe  "that  the  name  Nazareth  has  been  inserted 
where  the  original  referred  merely  to  the  home  of  Jesus  and  that  'his  own 
country'  means  the  same  as  'his  city,'  which  was  Capernaum.  This  is  the 
place  of  which  he  said,  'a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country 
[and  among  his  own  kin]  and  in  his  own  house.'" 

It  will  interest  you  and  your  readers  that  the  same  view  seems  to  have 
been  taken  more  than  1500  years  ago  by  the  learned  Eusebius.  He  divided 
the  gospels  in  small  sections  and  arranged  these  sections  into  ten  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  contents  of  the  sections,  whether  it  was  found  in  all  gospels 
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(first  class),  in  three  gospels  (2d  to  4th  class),  in  two  (5th  to  9th  class),  or 
in  one  only  (loth  class).  Now  the  passages  quoted  by  you  (Matt.  xiii.  54; 
Mark  vi.  i ;  Luke  iv.  16)  he  placed  in  the  first  class,  finding  the  parallel  to 
them  in  John  vi.  41,  i.  e.,  in  a  passage  of  which  it  is  expressly  stated  (v.  59) 
that  Christ  said  these  things  "in  the  synagogue,  as  lie  taught  in  Capernaum." 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  correct,  but  at  all  events  this  anticipation 
of  your  view  will  interest  you  and  your  readers ;  therefore  I  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  vour  attention  to  it. 
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BiLDER  UND  Symbole  babylonisch-assyrischer  Gotter.  Von  Karl-  Frank. 
Leipsic  :  Hinrichs.     Pp.  44. 

Karl  Frank,  whose  little  book  on  the  "Babylonian  Conjuration  Reliefs" 
has  been  freely  quoted  in  this  periodical  (see  the  editorial  article  "Healing 
by  Conjuration  in  Ancient  Babylon,"  Open  Court  for  Feb.  1909),  is  the  author 
of  another  pamphlet  entitled  "Pictures  and  Symbols  of  the  Babylonish-Assyrian 
Gods,"  in  which  he  explains  the  significance  of  the  several  emblems  that 
appear  on  the  kudurrus  and  other  monuments  of  ancient  Mesopotamia.  Some 
of  them  are  identified  with  inscriptions  and  have  been  known  to  Assyriolo- 
gists,  but  others  are  of  a  doubtful  nature.  Frank's  interpretations  seem  to 
be  an  improvement  on  former  ones,  especially  that  of  the  two  waving  lines 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  symbol  of  an  ear  of  corn  representing  Istar, 
and  is  regarded  by  Frank  as  a  bolt  of  lightning  representing  the  thunder-god 
Adad.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  symbols  still  remain  unexplained. 

In  the  same  series,  entitled  Leipziger  .Semitische  Studien,  Dr.  Johannes 
Helm  publishes  an  interesting  contribution  on  "The  Number  Seven  and  the 
Sabbath,"  with  occasional  comments  on  the  sacredness  of  the  number  three. 
According  to  him  the  underlying  idea  of  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  words 
for  seven,  shcbath  and  shabatu,  is,  "to  be  perfect,"  "to  be  complete."  This 
throws  an  instructive  light  upon  the  passage  in  Gen.  ii-iii,  where  the  primary 
meaning  of  shebath,  "to  be  completed,"  can  still  be  felt  in  the  original  text. 


Buddhism  as  a  Religion.  By  H.  Hackmann.  From  the  German,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Probsthain  &  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  315. 
The  literature  on  Buddhism  is  very  extensive,  but  so  far  a  book  has 
been  wanting  which  describes  the  history  of  Buddhism  as  a  whole,  and  this 
task  Mr.  H.  Hackmann,  a  German  theologian,  has  undertaken.  His  book 
appeared  in  German  in  1905,  but  it  now  lies  before  us  in  an  English  version 
which  incorporates  many  improvements  and  enlargements  of  the  original. 
Being  the  first  attempt  in  this  line,  we  welcome  the  book  as  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. Tliat  it  has  l)cen  written  for  the  general  public  and  not  for  scholars 
may  be  considered  an  advantage,  for  scholarly  work  belongs  to  details,  not 
to  a  general  summary.  The  standpoint  from  which  Mr.  Hackmann  views 
Buddhism  is  that  of  a  Christian  theologian,  and  is  upon  the  whole  pretty 
fair.  The  author  has  lived  and  traveled  for  nearly  ten  years  in  Buddhist 
countries,  and  has  been  in  personal  contact  with  Buddhists  of  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Tibet,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and  his  purpose  is  not  only  to  trace  the 
line  of  liistnriral  clivrlopnient  which  Buddha's  religion  took  in  these  different 
countries,  \mi  also  to  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  its  present  conditions  and 
organizations. 


"The  attitude  of  the  author  is  admirable." — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Pleroma:  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Christianity. 

By  DR.  PAUL  CARUS.  Pp.  163.     Cloth,  $1.00 

AN  interesting  account  of  the  pre-Christian  struggle  for  religious  supremacy, 
and  how  Christianity  was  the  result,  the  Pleroma  or  the  fulfillment  of  the 
needs  of  the  times.  The  author's  method  is  purely  scientific.  He  does  not  enter 
into  controversies  as  to  whether  or  not  the  course  of  history  should  have  been  dif- 
ferent. He  has  investigated  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  a  botanist  would  study 
the  growth  of  a  tree.  He  does  not  say  that  the  tree  should  be  different,  and  still 
less  that  it  should  be  cut  down.  He  only  knows  that  the  tree  still  stands  today 
and  that  many  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  its  shade  and  live  upon  its  fruit. 


PRESS   NOTES   AND   OPINIONS 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

"The  attitude  of  the  author  is  admirable.     .     .     . 

"The  fact  that  Christianity  has  been  able  to 
succeed  where  all  other  religions  have  failed  has 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  author.  The 
power  of  adjusting  and  readjusting  itself  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  men  in  the  past,  leads  him 
to  believe  that  it  will  do  so  in  the  future,  and  it 
is   his  conviction   that   it   will   do  so." 


THE  INDEPENDENT.  New  York 

"An  essa.v  like  the  present  does  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  understanding  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  Christian  religion  drew  its  forms 
and  its  beliefs.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  not  the 
simple  book  it  has  been  thought  to  be  for  so 
many  generations  and  Christianity  contains  many 
elements  drawn  from  others  than  those  who  have 
been  regarded  as  its  apostles  and  prophets.  This 
presentation  of  Dr.  Carus  of  the  practices  and  be- 
liefs of  Gentile  faiths  which  have  found  their  way 
Into  Jewish  and  Christian  documents  and  institu- 
tions,   will  serve   the  cause  of  truth." 


CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 

"Dr.  Paul  Carus  shows  that  Christianity  has 
much  that  is  common  to  most  religions.  Its  fun- 
damental idea — that  of  a  divine  man  who  labors 
and  suffers  and  dies  and  rises  from  the  dead,  and 
so  becomes  a  Saviour,  the  friend  and  the  advo- 
cate of  humanity — has  appeared  more  or  less 
clearly  in  almost  all  of  the  great  religions  but  few 
will  agree  with  Dr.  Carus  in  his  claim  that 
Christianity   is   more   pagan   than   .Jewish." 

"Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  con- 
clusion Dr.  Carus  reaches,  his  book  will  be  wel- 
comed for  the  material  it  collects  and  sets  in 
order;  for  it  proves  that  Christianity  is  tlie  ple- 
roma— that  is,  the  completion  and  the  perfection 
of  religion.  Into  it  every  stream  of  truth  is 
drawn." 


DR.  JUDSON  TITSWORTH, 

Plymouth  Church,  Mil^vanfcee,  Wis. 

"Dr.  Carus  seems  to  me  to  have  established  his 
main  point  fairly  well,  viz.,  that  Christianity  owes 
more  to  'pagan'  sources  than  to  Jewish.  Dr. 
Carus  treats  the  subject  in  an  unique  way  and 
uses  materials  not  often  drawn  upon  for  his 
demonstration  of  his  hypothesis,  and  renders  a 
distinct  service  in  the  truer  organization  of 
thought  about  the  matter.  Dr.  Carus  is  on  the 
right  track  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  book.  I 
wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  ministers  I 
know  that  it  might  disturb  them  in  their  cock- 
sureness  of  traditional  views  of  the  origins  of 
Christianity  and  set  them  to  thinking  more 
freel.v." 

SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN 

"Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  lowly,  dis- 
placed all  its  rivals,  because,  explains  Dr.  Carus, 
it  best  fulfilled   the  demands  of  the  age." 

CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD 

"To  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  natural- 
istic explanation  of  Christianity  and  its  origins, 
this  little  book  cannot  fail  to  appeal  by  its  sin- 
cerity, depth  of  study  and  essential  religiosity  of 
spirit." 

JEWISH  TRIBUNE 

"The  work  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
student  who  is  continually  searching  for  life." 

THE  ADVANCE,  Chicago 

"It  is  an  interesting  .sketch  dealing  with  a 
great  theme,  deserving  the  attention  of  every 
thoughtful  student  of  religious  history.  There 
are  so  man.v  side-issues  involved  in  this  great 
subject  that  to  have  before  .vou  a  brief,  but  clear, 
presentation  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  not 
the  result  of  accident,  but  of  necessity  is  a  treat. 
Definite  causes  and  effects  have  produced  doc- 
trines, ceremonies,  ethics  that  could  not  have 
been   brought  into  being  otherwise." 
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The  First  Grammar  of  the  Language 
Spoken  by  the  Bontoc  Igorot 

A  Mountain  Tribe  of  North  Luzon 

(Philippine  Islands) 
By  Dr.  CARL  WILHELM   SEIDENADEL 

THIS  Grammar,  the  first  of  the  hitherto  unexplored  idiom  of  the  Bontoc 
Igorot,  contains  the  results  of  a  scholar's  independent  and  uninfluenced 
research;  it  is  based  entirely  upon  material  collected  directly  from  the 
natives'  lips.  An  extensive  Vocabulary  (more  than  four  thousand  Igorot  words) 
and  Texts  on  Mythology,  Folk  Lore,  Historical  Episodes  and  Songs  are  included 
in  this  book.  It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  Linguists,  Ethnologists  and 
Comparative  Philologists  to  whom  the  author  furnishes  an  abundance  of  reliable 
material  and  new  theories  about  the  structure  of  Philippine  Languages  in  general. 
In  exhaustiveness  this  monumental  work  surpasses  the  Grammars  of  any  other 
Philippine  Idiom  treated  before. 

550  pages  in  Quarto.     Illustrated.     Edition  limited  to  1200  copies.     Printed 
from  type  on  fine  paper  and  elegantly  bound.      ^5.00  (20s). 
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THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE 
AND   HOW  TO   LEARN  IT 

By  SIR  WALTER  HILLIER,  K.  C.  M. 

G.-C.  B.  Pages,  263.     Cloth  8vo.  Price,  $3.75  net. 

A  valuable  book  of  instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for 
American  diplomatic  service  in  China. 

Sir  Walter  Caine  Hillier  is  Professor  of  Chinese  in  King's  College, 
London.  For  several  years  he  has  been  officially  connected  with  the 
British  diplomatic  service  in  China.  His  book  is  officially  prescribed  by  the 
British  authorities  for  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  office  in  their 
colonies  in  China. 

The  author  says,  "The  present  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  think  they  would  like  to  learn  Chinese,  but  are  discouraged  by 
the  sight  of  the  formidable  text  books  with  which  the  aspiring  student  is 
confronted." 

"I  think  Hillier's  book  a  great  improvement  on  all  that  has  been 
published  in  this  direction,  and  I  propose  to  recommend  it  to  my  own  students 
as  well  as  to  outsiders  who  every  now  and  then  apply  to  me  for  advice  in 
\\\^\x  ■sXw'iUxfa.''  —Frederick  Hirth,  Colunibia  University,  New  York. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  carries  a  special 
line  of  books  on  China,  its  Philosophy,  Religion,  Language,  Literature, 
Life  and  Customs.     Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue. 
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The  Historical  Bases  of  Religions 

PRIMITIVE,  BABYLONIAN  AND  JEWISH 

By  HIRAM  CHELLIS  BROWN 
Pages  319  +  7  Price  $1.50  net  (7s.  6d.) 

THE  author  has  condensed  in  this  small  volume  the  main  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  and  Babylonian  excavations,  discussing  therein  the  history  of 
the  Israelitish  origin  of  our  religion.  In  reply  to  the  traditional  conception  he 
says  in  the  preface  :  "Destructive  as  the  views  herewith  presented  may  appear  to  he, 
I  believe  them  to  be  warranted  by  the  clearer  vision,  the  broader  outlook  gamed  by 
the  higher,  firmer  ground  that  modern  research  has  placed  beneath  our  feet."  The 
book  discusses  in  the  first  part  the  origin  and  development  of  the  religious  sense. 
Our  author's  definition  of  religion  is  rather  limited  and  seems  to  weaken  the  philoso- 
phical background  of  his  historical  expositions.  He  says:  "The  function  of  religion 
is  to  put  man  into  communication  with  these  supernatural  intelligences.  In  the 
second  part  Mr.  Brown  offers  a  good  summary  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  religion. 
The  third  part  contains  a  discussion  of  Jewish  religion,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive portion  of  the  book.  In  an  appendix  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  has  been  re- 
printed. The  book  will  be  welcome  to  many  who  look  for  a  popular  presentation  of 
this  important  subject  in  the  history  of  religions. 
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The  Evolution  of  a  Great  Literature 

Natural   History  of  the  Jewish  and   Christian  Scriptures.       By  Newton  Mann. 
One  vol.,  5x8  inches,  381  pp.,  $1,50  net   postage  15  cents  extra. 


Extract  from  letter  of  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.  D. 

"I  do  not  know  you  personally,  but  you  must  have  transmitted  your 
spirit  to  me  in  your  book.  I  give  it  no  epithets  of  a  eulogistic  character, 
because  I  am  sure  you  need  no  praise  of  men.  I  trust  that  it  may  find 
'fit  audience.'  We  want  such  books.  The  field  is  large;  the  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  may  be  presented  various.  You  have  not  encumbered 
your  exposition  with  super-abundant  detail.  I  think  you  have  shown 
much  skill." 

"In  style  it  is  clear  and  intelligible.  Its  fundamental  postulate  that 
'the  Hebrew  literature  was  an  evolution  and  not  a  miracle,' will  commend 
the  book  to  modern  layman." — The  Outlook. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  books  on  the  true  view  of  the  origin  cf  the 
Bible  has  just  been  published,  and  is  entitled  'The  Evolution  of  a  Great 
Literature.'  The  author  writes  with  a  frankness  that  is  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  compromise  and  repression  of  honest  conviction.  Some 
will  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  but  all  can  admire  his  candor  and 
the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his  style."— 77/^  Springfield  Republican. 
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Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern 

A  series  of  brief  monographs  upon  various  systems  of  religion,  each  by  an  eminent  author. 

8vo.     Cloth.     40  cents  net  per  volume. 
No  religion  lies  in  utter  isolation  from  the  rest,  and  the  thoughts  and   principles  of 
modern  Christianity  are  attached  to  intellectual  clues  which  run  back  through  far  pre- 
Christian  ages  to  the  very  origin  of  human  civilization,  perhaps  even  of  human  existence. 

ANIMISM.      By  Edward  Clodd,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Creation." 

This  book  is  a  fascinating  sketch  of  pre-human  elements  in  religion.  It  is  the  religion  of  fear  — 
the  belief  in  the  activity  of  evil  spirits  is  the  seed  of  superstition,  the  source  of  magic,  the  spell  of  sacri- 
fice and  bribe  to  appease  the  gods.     It  still  lurks  in  the  ritual  of  modern  churches. 

PANTHEISM.      By  J.   Allanson   Fiction,    author   of   "The   Religion   of   the 

Universe,"  "The  Mystery  of  Matter,"  etc. 

Spinoza  was  the  great  prophet  of  Pantheism,  which  declares  that  every  real  thing  is  God,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  God  is  everything  that  seems  to  be. 

HINDUISM.      By  Dr.  L.  D.  BarnetT,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Literature, 

British  Museum. 

The  religious  creeds  and  processes  of  207,000,000  of  Hindus  must  exert  an  enormous  influence  upon 
numan  society  at  large.  It  is  well  worth  a  half  hour's  reading  to  inquire  into  the  ideas  which  govern  the 
worship  of  The  Great  Unseen  in  India. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  CHINA.     By  Professor  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge  University,  England. 

An  epitome  of  Chinese  morality  and  religion.  "  The  problem  of  the  universe  has  never  offered  the 
slightest  difficulty  to  Chinese  philosophers.  Before  the  beginning  of  all  things,  there  was  Nothing.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages  Nothing  coalesced  into  Unity,  the  Gre^  Monad.  After  more  ages,  the  Great  Monad 
separated  into  Duality,  the  Male  and  Female  Principles  in  nature  ;  and  then,  by  a  process  of  biogenesis, 
the  visible  universe  was  produced." 

RELIGION    OF   ANCIENT   GREECE.      By   Jane    Harrison,    Lecturer   at 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Greek  religion  is  now  studied  as  part  of  the  spiritual  history  of  the  human  race,  not  merely  as 
mythology.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  in  Greek  religion  is 
characteristically  Greek?" 

RELIGION   OF   BABYLONia   AND  ASSYRIA.     By  Theophilus  G. 

Pinches,  late  of  the  British  Museum. 

Belief  in  many  Gods  was  the  faith  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  from 
the  dawn  of  history  until  the  Christian  era  began.  This  period  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  5000 
years.     There  must  be  some  vitality  in  an  idea  which  can  hold  its  place  for  5000  years. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  SCANDINAVIA.     By  w.  A.  Craigie,  M.A., 

Taylorian  Lecturer  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

The  days  of  the  week  bear  witness  to  the  great  gods  Thor  and  Odin.  The  practice  of  hero  wor- 
ship appears  to  have  been  known  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Prose  Edda  and  the  Sagas  contain 
many  counterparts  of  the  mythology  of  Rome. 

MYTHOLOGIES  0/ ANCIENT  MEXICO  and  PERU.    By  Lewis  Spence. 

In  this  study  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mythology,  the  reader  is  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  the  most 
fascinating  interest,  —  the  attitude  towards  the  eternal  verities  of  the  people  of  a  new  and  isolated  world. 

EARLY  BUDDHISM.      By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  dominant  creed  of  a  large  fraction  of  mankind  must  possess  much  interest  for  the  student  of 
psychology.  Phenomena  of  a  similar  kind,  though  not  quite  the  same,  are  well  authenticated  in  the 
lives  of  all  men  of  deep  religious  experience. 


Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern — Continued 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  University  College.  London,  England. 
The  purpose  of  religion  to  the  Egyptians  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  gods.  ^There  is  but  little  trace 
of  negative  prayer  to  avert  evil  or  deprecate  evil  influences  but  rather  of  positive  prayer  for  concrete  favors. 

CELTIC   RELIGION.      By  Professor  Edward  Anwyl,  Professor  of  Welsh  at  the 

University  College,  Aberystwith. 

As  prehistoric  archaeology  has  come  to  throw  nriore  light  on  the  early  civilization  of  Celtic  lands,  it 
has  become  possible  to  interpret  Celtic  religion  from  a  thoroughly  modern  viewpoint. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    By  Charles 

Squire,  author  of  "  The  Mythology  of  the  British  Isles." 

Celtic  tradition  reflects  the  religious  conceptions  of  our  earliest  articulate  ancestors.  Many  fascinat- 
ing side  issues  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  little  book. 

ISLAM.      By  Ameer  Ali,  Syed,  M.A.,  CLE.,  late  Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High 

Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 

This  little  book  vibrates  with  sincerity.  It  is  an  explanation  of  Mohammedanism  from  the  inside. 
The  latest  born  system  is  Islam  and  its  cardinal  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  Christianity.  It  proves 
that  the  eternal  principles  of  human  conduct  constitute  the  vitalizing  force  of  all  great  world  religions. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.      By  Cyril  Bailey,  M.A.,  Baliol  College, 

Oxford,  England. 

Men's  natural  surroundings  and  occupations  influence  their  religion.  Domestic  worship  was  the 
historical  and  logical  origin  of  the  Roman  religion.  Rome  was  an  agricultural  commuriity  and  the 
institutions  of  Rome,  legal  as  well  as  religious,  all  point  to  the  household  (familia)  as  a  religious  unity  of 
organization. 

JUDAISM.      By  Israel   Abrahams,   M.A.,  Lecturer  in   Talmudic  Literature  in 

Cambridge  University,  England. 

The  psychology  of  the  Jew  is  here  sketched  by  a  master  hand  and  Judaism  is  presented  as  life 
rather  than  as  a  creed  or  a  church. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  RELIGION.    By 

James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

An  exposition  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  nature  of  mental  power  and  its  relation  to  the 
origin  of  religion. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  PALESTINE.     By  Stanley  a.   Cook,   MA. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  fairly  self-contained  description  of  general  religious  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  Millennium,  B.C.  The  facts  have  been  secured  from  external 
and  non-biblical  resources. 

SHINTO,  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGION  OF  JAPAN.     By  w.  G.  Aston, 

C.M.G.,  D.Lit. 

It  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  early  spiritual  food  of  a  nation  which  in  these  latter  days  has 
reached  a  full  and  vigorous  manhood. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.      By  S.  B.  Slack,  MA. 

To  sketch  early  Christianity  is  a  difficult  task,  because  most  readers  will  begin  with  their  beliefs 
already  formed.  When  a  reader  starts  with  an  open  mind,  he  is  usually  grateful  for  any  new  information 
he  acquires,  but  in  this  case  old  ideas  must  first  be  eradicated  before  new  ones  can  be  implanted. 

MAGIC     AND     FETISHISM.       By    Alfred    C.    Haddon,    Sc.D.,    F.R.S., 

University  Lecturer  in  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  magic  practices  can  act  by  suggestion  through  fear  and  fascination  upon 
human  victims.  The  psychology  of  magic  explain  this  power  of  suggestion  and  hypnotism  on  backward 
people,  practised  by  ignorant  or  criminal  persons. 
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n      Martin  Luther. 

Giistav  Freytatr.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

28  English  Secularism. 

Georire  Jacol)  Holvoake.    .30c.     (Is.    6d.) 

29  On    Orthogenesis  and    the  Impotence  of 

Natural  Selection  in  Species-Formation. 
Th.  lumer.     30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

30  Chinese  Philosophy. 

Paul  Cams.    30c.    (Is,  6d.) 

31  The  Lost  Manuscript. 

Gustav  Frcyiag.    8')c.    (3s.) 

32  A    Mechanico  -  Physiological    Theory  of 

Organic  Evolution. 

Carl  von  N'ai,'eli.    Summary.    20c.     (9d.) 

33  Chinese  Fiction.     ' 

Rev.  George  T,  Candlin.    20c.    (9d.) 

34  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations. 

Herman  Scluiberi.     3i)c.     (Is.  6d.) 


35  The  Ethical  Problem. 

Paul  Cams.    60c.     !2s.    6d.) 

36  Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics 

Paul  Carus.    60c.     (2s.  6d.) 

37  Psychology  for  Beginners. 

Hiram  M.  Stanley.  2.jc.  (Is.)  (Out  of  print) 

38  Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Con- 

ducting the  Reason  and  Seeking  Truth 

in  the  Sciences. 

Rene  Descartes.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

39  The  Dawn  of  a  New  Religious  Era. 

Paul  Cams.    20c.     (9d.) 

40  Kant  and  Spencer. 

Paul  Cams.    25c.     (Is.) 

41  The  Soul  of  Man. 

Paul  Carus.    85c.    (3s.  6d,)    . 

42  World's  Congress  Addresses 

C.  C.  Bonney.    20c.    (9d.) 

43  The  Gospel  According  to  Darwin. 

Woods  Hutchinson.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

44  Whence  and  Whither. 

Paul  Carus.    35c.    (Is.  6d.) 

45  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Human  Under- 

standing and  Selections  from  a  Treatise 

of  Human  Nature 

David  Hume.     Paper.    40c.    (2s.) 

46  An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of 

Morals. 

David  Hume.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

47  The  Psychology  of  Reasoning. 

Alfred  Binet.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

48  A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 

Human  Knowledge. 

George  Berkeley.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

49  Three    Dialogues    Between    Hylas    and 

Philonous. 

George  Berkeley.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

50  Public  Worship :  A  Study  on  the  Psych- 

ology of  Religion. 

John  P.  Hylan.    30c.     (Is.  6d.) 

51  The  Meditations  and  Selections  from  the 

Principles  of  Rene  Descartes. 
Tr.  by  John  Veitch.    40c.     (2s.) 

52  Leibniz's  Discourse  on  Metaphysics. 

Tr.  by  Geo.  R.  Montgomery.     60c.  (3s.  6d.) 

53  Kant's  Prolegomena.      Edited  in   English 

by  Paul  Cams.    60c.    (2s.  6d.) 

54  St.  Anselm  :  Proslogium,  Monologium,  an 

Appendix    in    Behalf   of   the    Fool   by 

Gaunilon;  and  Cur  Deus  Homo. 

Tr.  by  Sidney  Norton  Deane.  60c.  (2s.  6d.) 

55  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue    (Lao-Tze's 

Tao  Teh  King). 

Tr.  by  Paul  Carus.    30c.    (Is.  6d.) 

56  Ants  and  Some  Other  Insects. 

August  Forel.    55c.    (2s.  6d.) 

57  The  Metaphysical  System  of  Hobbes. 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins.    .50c.    (2s.) 

58  Locke's    Essay  Concerning  Human  Un- 

derstanding. Books  II  and  IV  (with  omis- 
sions). Mary  Whiton  Calkins.  60c.  (3s.  6d.) 

59  The  Principles  of  Descartes'  Philosophy. 

Benedictus  De  Spinoza.    Paper.  40c.  (2s.) 

60  The  Vocation  of  Man. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Kichte.  Paper.  30c.(ls.6d.) 

61  Aristotle  on  His  Predecessors. 

Tr.  by  A.  E.  Taylor.    40c.    (2s.) 

62  Spinoza's    Short    Treatise    on   God,  Man 

and  Human  Welfare.    Tr.  by  Lydia  Gil- 
lingham  Robinson.    50c.     (2s.  6d.) 
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"LITTELL'S" 
Founded    1844 


FOR  sixty-five  years  The  Living  Age — still  known  to  its  attached  con- 
stituency as  "Littell's, "  from  the  name  of  its  founder — has  brought 
to  its  readers  every  week  the  most  interesting,  important  and  valuable 
articles  from  current  English  periodicals.  Its  range  of  selection  extends 
from  the  stately  "Quarterly"  and  "Edinburgh"  to  "Punch,"  and  in- 
cludes all  the  leading  reviews,  magazines  and  literary  and  scientific 
journals.  It  publishes  without  abridgement  the  best  essays,  fiction, 
poetry,  travel  sketches,  literary,  art  and  musical  criticism,  historical  and 
biographical  papers,  scientific  articles,  discussions  of  social,  religious 
and  educational  questions,  and  papers  upon  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  and 
INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS  from  the  ablest  writers,  together  with 
an  editorial  department  devoted  to  "Books  and  Authors."  ^  The 
variety  of  sources  from  which  its  material  is  selected  enables  The  Living 
Age  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  authors  and  subjects  than  is  possible  for 
any  other  single  magazine.  Although  it  gives  its  readers  in  the  course 
of  a  year  nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  in  any  of  the  four- 
dollar  monthly  magazines,  its  weekly  issue  of  64  clear  and  legible  pages 
makes  it  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  enables  it  to  reproduce  important 
articles  almost  as  soon  as  they  reach  this  country  in  the  periodicals  of 
their  first  publication.  ^The  magazine  appeals  peculiarily  to  cultivated 
Americans  who  wish  to  read  the  best  expressions  of  English  thought  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  never  so  nearly  indispensable  as  at  the  present  time, 
when  history  is  being  made  so  rapidly  and  Americans  are  following  with 
such  alert  attention  the  course  of  international  affairs.  ^  The  subscrip- 
tion price  of  The  Living  Age  for  one  year — including  more  than  3,300 
pages — is  Six  Dollars.  ^  Special:  A  Trial  Subscription  of  Three  Months 
— thirteen  numbers — One  Dollar.  ^  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any 
number. 
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Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

Space  and  Geometry.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature,  origin  and  development  of  our  con- 
cepts of  space,  from  three  points  of  view ;  viz.,  psychology,  physics,  and  history. 
Pp.  143.  Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Schubert 

These  essays  are  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  and  text- 
book writers  of  Germany.  They  are  of  a  simple  and  popular  character,  de- 
signed for  the  general  public.     Pp.  149.    Cloth,  75c  net. 

Magic  Squares  and  Cubes  By  W.  S.  Andrews 

Magic  Squares  are  of  themselves  only  mathematical  curios,  but  they  involve 
principles  whose  unfolding  should  lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  wonderful  laws  of  symphony  and  order  which  govern  the  science 
of  numbers.    Pp.  200,  numerous  diagrams.    $1.50  net;  7s.  6d.  net. 

Foundations  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus 

The  history  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  is  but  a  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  mathematics.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics  are  here  traced 
to  their  origin.  Pp.  141.     Price,  75c 

Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate:  Its  Nature,  Validity,   and  Place  in  Geo- 
metrical Systems  By  John  William  Withers,  Ph.  D. 

We  owe  to  Euclid  that  orderly  method  of  proof  which  proceeds  by  state- 
ment, construction,  proof,  conclusion,  even  to  the  final  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  modern 
text.  The  foundation  for  his  system  was  certain  definitions,  postulates  and 
common  notions.  The  subject  of  this  book  is,  "Was  the  Parallel  Postulate 
One  of  Them?"   Pp.  vii,  192.    Cloth,  $1.25  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics  By  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange 

This   is   a   reading   hook    in   mathematics,   interwoven   with    historical   and 
philosophical  remarks.    It  instructs  and  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity. 
Pp.  172.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry  By  David  Hilbert,  Ph.D. 

This  book  is  a  new  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler  and  complete 
set  of  independent  axioms. 

Pp.  vii.  143.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding  By  T.  Sundara  Row 

An  attractive  mathematical  recreation  for  young  and  old,  given  in  a  way 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  appreciation  of  science  and  art.  The  book  was 
suggested  bv  Kindergarten  Gift  No.  VIII. 

Pp.  xiv,  148.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Karl  Fink 

This  book  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  show  the  growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  history  of  a  science  possesses  value  for  every 
one  who  would  understand  its  development. 

Pp.  xii,  343.     Cloth,  $1.50  net;    5s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  on  Numbers  By  Richard  Dedekind 

These  two  cssavs  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  numbers,  are  an  attempt  to 
supply  a  really  scienlilic  foundation  for  arithmetic.  Translated  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Bcman.  Pp.  115.     Cloth,  75c  net;    3s.  6d.  net. 


Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

The  simpler  fundamental  principles  of  the  calculus  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  historical  illustrations  which  prepare  the  student  for 
the  technical  reasoning  and  mechanical  processes  of  the  science. 
Pp.  viii,  144.     Cloth,  $1.00;  4s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Mathematics         By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

This  book  treats  fully  of  the  various  points  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
which  involve  diflficulties  to  beginners ;  and  second,  it  outlines  a  course  of  study 
for  specialists. 

Pp.  vii,  288.     Cloth,  $1.25  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  from  Mechanics      A  Treatise  by  Archimedes 

Recently  discovered  and  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith. 

Pp.  30.    Paper,  50c. 

A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary  Mathematics  By  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D. 

A  collection  of  notes,  recreations,  and  essays,  dealing  with  the  curious  prop- 
erties of  numbers,  and  explaining  many  mystifying  tricks  with  cards,  dice, 
magic  squares  and  other  mathematical  diversions. 

Pp.  248.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    5s.  net. 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Mathematicians 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics  and  the 
history  of  education,  Prof.  Sinith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the  portraits  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  Accom- 
panying each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  with  occasional  notes  of  interest 
concerning  the  artist  represented.  The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing 
(11X14),  it  being  the  hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  classrooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

Portfolio  No.  1.  Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.  D. :  Thales,  Pythag- 
oras, Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes, 
Fermat,  Newton,  Leibnitz. 

Portfolio  No.  2.  The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus :  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli.  Pascal,  LTIopital,  Barrow,  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  Euler,  Gauss,  Monge,  and  Niccolo  Tartaglia. 

Portfolio  No.  3.     Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former  portfolios,  especially 
adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  comprising  portraits  of 
THALES — with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse; 
EUCLID — whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text-books ; 
ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment  of  the  circle,  cone,  cylinder  and  sphere  influences 

our  work  to-day; 
DESC.\RTES — to   whom    we   are   indebted    for   the   graphic    algebra    in    our   high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus; 
NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry: 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram"  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Prices 

Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $5;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $3;  both  for  $5. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $3.50;  single  portrait,  50c. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits),  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $2;  single  portraits,  35c. 
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FOUR  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  BY  HUGO  DE   VRIES 
The  Mutation  Theory 

(Two  volumes) 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Species  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 

VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY  VOLUME  IL  IN  PRESS 

Translators  :  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer  and  A.  D.  Darbishire 

VOLUME   I. 

Origin  of  Species  by  Mutation 

582  pp.  114  illustrations.  Six  colored  plates  (lithographs).  Bibliography  and  index. 
Price,  $4.00  per  volume  net  (i8s.). 
A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mutation  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  possibility  of  inducing  mutations 
at  will  and  so  of  originating  perfectly  new  characters  in  animals  and  plants.  And  just  as  the  process  of 
selection  has  enabled  us  to  produce  improved  races,  greater  in  value  and  in  beauty,  so  a  control  of  the  mutative 
process  will,  it  is  hoped,  place  in  our  hands  the  power  of  originating  permanently  improved  species  of  animals 
and  plants. 

Intracellular  Pangenesis 

(In  press.)     300  pp.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

An  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  heredity,  especially  the  facts  of  variation  and  of  atavism.  A  critical 
survey  of  previous  theories  of  heredity  from  the  standpoint  of  observation  of  physiological  cell-life  is  followed 
by  a  summary  of  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  chapter  on  Fertilization  and  Hybridization. 

The  whole  science  of  vital  phenomena  is  contained  in  what  De  Varies  calls /A^  Pangen,  a  special  hereditary 
character,  which  may  be  made  the  object  of  experimental  treatment  in  animals  as  well  as  in  plants.  It  is  a 
most  attractive  theory,  and  the  book  is  so  truly  scientific  in  its  simple  language  and  reverential  spirit  as  to  be 
easily  read  and  understood  by  the  layman  in  science  as  well  as  the  scholar  ;  and  the  preacher  as  well  as  the 
plant  breeder  will  find  in  it  many  fine  inspirations. 

Species   and   Varieties :    Their  Origin  by  Mutation 

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Corrected  and  Revised,  with  Portrait. 
Price,  postpaid,  $5.00  (21s.)  net.  xxiii  +  830  pages.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
The  contents  of  this  book  include  a  readable  and  orderly  recital  of  the  facts  and  details  which  furnish  the 
basis  for  the  mutation-theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  All  of  the  more  important  phases  of  heredity  and  descent 
come  in  for  a  clarifying  treatment  that  renders  the  volume  extremely  readable  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to  the 
trained  biologist.  The  more  reliable  historical  data  are  cited,  and  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  de  Vries 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Amsterdam  during  twenty  years  of  observations  are  described. 

Plant  Breeding 

Comments  on  the  Experiments  of  Nilsson  and  Burbank 

A  scientific  book  in  simple  language.     Intensely  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Of  special  value  to  every  botanist,  horticulturist,  and  farmer. 

Pp.  XV.  +  360.    Illustrated  with  1 14  beautiful  half  tone  plates  from  nature.    Printed  on  fine  paper  in  large  type. 

Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.50  net.     Mailed,  fi. 70. 
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npHE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  was  founded  in  1887 
-*-  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Hegeler,  of  La  Salle,  111.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
ethics  and  religion  upon  a  scientific  basis.  It  has  formulated  its  aims  differently 
at  different  times,  but  has  always  adhered  to  the  same  ideal  of  working  out  a 
religious  reformation  through  the  light  that  science  affords.  Without  animosity 
to  any  of  the  established  creeds  of  the  world,  it  stands  for  conservative  progress 
based  upon  the  most  radical  thought  and  fearless  investigation. 

The  primary  means  adopted  by  The  Open  Court  for  the  promotion 
of  its  principles,  is  the  publication  of  standard  classical  literature,  and  of  original 
books  by  competent  writers. 

The  secondary  means  is  the  publication  of  two  periodicals,  entitled 
The  Monist,  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  science,  and 
The  Open  Court,  an  illustrated  monthly,  devoted  to  the  science  of  religion,  the 
religion  of  science,  and  the  extension  of  the  Religious  Parliament  idea. 

The  1909  volume  of  The  Monist  just  completed,  contains,  among  other 
important  contributions,  the  following: 

Professor  DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 
A  commentary  on  Heiberg's  newly-discovered  Treatise  by  Archimedes. 

Dr.  RICHARD  VON  GARBE,  University  of  TUbingen,  Germany. 

Akbar,  Emperor  of  India.    A  picture  of  life  and  customs  in  India  of  the  17th  century. 

Professor  JAMES  H.  LEUBA,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 
Psychological  Origin  of  Religion. 

Professor  BASIL  C.  H.  HARVEY,  University  of  Chicago. 
The  Nature  of  Vital  Processes. 

Professor  C.  H.  CORNILL,  University  of  Breslau,  Germany. 
Music  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Professor  ALBERT  SCHINZ,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  :  A  Forerunner  of  Pragmatism. 

Professor  WILLIAM  B.  SMITH,  Tulane  University,  Louisiana. 
The  Pre-Christian  Jesus. 

Professor  CHARLES  STUART  GAGER,  University  of  Missouri. 
Hugo  De  Vries'  Theory  of  Fertilization  and  Hybridization. 

Professor  HENRY  POINCARE,  University  of  Paris,  School  of  Polytechnique. 
The  Choice  of  Facts. 
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Complete  files  of  The  Open  Court  and  The  Monist  are  obtainable  at  most 
public  libraries  in  large  cities.  A  limited  number  of  complete  files  are  still  on 
sale,  and  single  copies  of  back  numbers  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

The  Monist,  $2.00  the  year,  single  copies  60  cents.  ^    paui^carii^ 
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'Dr.  Burton's  style  is  clear  and  dignified  " — Benjamin  Bacon,  Ph.D.,   Yale  University 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL 

By  MARION  LEROY  BURTON,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  President-elect  of  Smith  College 
Pp.  242.  Cloth,   $1.25 


OPINIONS 


DR.  BENJAMIIV  W.  BACON, 
Yale  University 

"The  first  step  for  one  who  desires  to  have  an 
opinion  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  present 
day  philosophy,  is  to  prove  his  mastery  of  the 
thinking  of  the  past.  Dr.  Burton  has  done  this 
in  the  case  of  Augustine,  the  master  mind  for  all 
subsequent  ages  of  western  theology.  He  has 
done  more.  He  has  made  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine's thought  clear  to  the  reader  in  its  strength 
and  in   its  weaknesses. 

"Dr.  Burton's  style  is  clear  and  dignified.  His 
work  will  be  welcomed  by  scholars  as  a  true 
contribution.  Great  originality  In  the  treatment 
of  such  a  subject  would  be  unexpected.  Thorough- 
ness and  logical  consistency  are  indispensable,  and 
these  are  in  evidence.  The  book  ma.v  be  heartily 
commended  to  students  of  Augustine,  the  great 
father  of   Latin    theology. 


AMHERST  LITERARY  MONTHLY 

"The    author    takes    the    philosophical,    not  the 

religious    viewpoint.      The    work    is    meant    for  the 

scholar,    and   is  distinctly   not   of  the   'popular'  va- 
riety." 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

"The  ideas  of  the  great  saint,  Augustine,  bishop 
of  Hippo,  are  rather  abruptly  brought  into  the 
light  of  the  monistic  theory  of  modern  scientists, 
and  the  need  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
theological  idea  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  Shi, 
as  St.  Augustine  held  with  the  early  Christian 
fathers,  was  the  result  of  Adam's  disobedience, 
whereby  all  men  were  born  desperately  wicked  at 
heart  and  prone  to  every  manner  of  evil.  Marion 
Le  Roy  Burton,  the  writer  lipre.  contrasts  this 
with  the  idea  of  the  evolutionist,  that  sin  is  an 
inheritance  from  a  savage,  from  an  animalish  and 
f)rutal  past,  which  leaves  every  liuman  soul  a 
battleground  between  a  lower  nature,  slowly  being 
outgrown  by  the  race,  and  the  high  ideals  of  the 
noblest  characters  in   sacred  and  profane  history," 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

"The  readers  of  this  book  are  warned  at  the 
outset  that  the  work  is  not  intended  for  the  popu- 
lar reader.  The  last  chapter,  however,  summar- 
izes the  conclusions  of  the  author,  and  may  be 
taken  up  with  interest  by  those  who  do  not  care 
to  delve  into  the  arguments  by  which  the  author 
has  arrived  at  his  position.  A  partial  list  of 
Augustine's  own  works  and  such  other  books  as 
the  author  has  found  useful  in  preparing  his  criti- 
cism   is    given." 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD 

"The  mystery  of  evil  in  the  world — a  riddle 
which  must  have  puzzled  the  first  thinker  in 
whom  thought  found  a  throne — still  engages  all 
thinkers.  The  book  is  admirable  in  its  thorough- 
ness, its  fairness,  and  its  insight,  recognizing  as  it 
does  the  great  genius  of  Augustine  and  his  partial 
success  in   grappling  with   the  mystery. 

"The  author  finds,  in  his  lucid  summary,  that 
Augustine  abandoned  the  old  dualism  in  behalf  of 
the  unity  of  life ;  that  he  defended  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  as  opposed  to  fatalism ;  but  that  he 
fell  into  error  by  thinking  of  evil  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  by  taking  literally  the  story  of  the 
purity  of  the  first  human  pair.  Augustine,  says 
the  author,  did  not  of  course  see  the  principle  of 
evolution,  but  his  dealing  with  this  problem  shows 
the  need  of  that  truth  if  we  are  ever  to  deal  with 
it  to  any  purpose.  In  its  field,  and  to  those  who 
love   such  deep  themes,   the  book   is  a  delight." 

AMERICAN  REVIEW   OF  REVIEWS 

"The  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  fifth  cen- 
tury doctrine  of  sin,  inherited  by  the  Church 
from  Augustine,  is  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Burton, 
the  president-elect  of  Smith  College,  in  a  keenly 
critical  monograph  on  'The  Problem  of  Evil,'  ad- 
dressed to  learned  theologians.  In  his  dissection 
of  error  from  the  truth  to  which  it  was  wedded  in 
Augustine,  he  repeatedly  points  out  that  evolution 
explains  what  Augustine  failed  to  explain;  i.  e., 
sin,  the  culpable  failure  to  moralize  our  non- 
moral    inherited    animalism." 
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'Scholarship  matched  with  enthusiasm." — Expository  Times 


The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John, 


Andrew,  and  Thomas 


By  REV.  BERNARD  PICK,  D.  D. 


12  mo.    376  pp.    Cloth,  $1.25 


''  I   ""HE  present  work  is  the  lirst  attempt  to  make  the  researches  of  Lipsius  and 
"*-      Bonnet  on  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and   Schmidt's   Coptic  Acta 
Pauli  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 


PRESS  NOTES 


THE  EXPOSITORT  TIMES,  London. 

"Dr.  Pick  bas  proved  by  his  Paralipomena  of 
last  year  tliat  he  is  quite  competent  for  this 
work.  His  scholarship  is  matched  with  enthu- 
siasm." 

AMHERST  LITERARY  JOURNAL 

"The  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Acts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  minister,  the  missionary,  and  the  teacher 
of  Biblical  liternture.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
that  Christian  poetry  had  its  beginning  among  the 
Agnostics.   .   .   . 

"The  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being  both 
scholarly  and  Interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  Apocryphal  Acts  contain  'both  truth  and  fic- 
tion' ;  enough  of  the  latter  to  make  the  book  de- 
lightful. .  .  .  Remark,  for  instance,  the  extreme 
durability  of  the  pious  Thecla,  Paul's  follower, 
under  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Governor  to 
procure  her  death  by  torture.  This  same  virgin, 
after  her  youthful  adventures,  dwelt  peacefully  in 
a  cave  for  seventy-two  years,  curing  the  sick,  until 
the  local  doctors  found  that  she  was  seriously 
interfering  with  their  practice,  and  compelled 
her  to  leave  the  region.  Next  are  recounted  the 
struggles  of  Peter  with  the  wicked  Simon  Magiis, 
a  character  who  frequently  recurs  in  later  litera- 
ture. Full  of  naivete  to  our  eyes  are  these  writ- 
ings, but  there  is  much  that  is  ideally  true  and 
fine.   .   .   ." 

THE  RECORD  HERALD,  Chicago. 

"...  Such  a  vcihime  cannot  be  described 
here,  except  to  say  that  its  publication  is  of  real 
service  to  Christian  literature  and  history,  con- 
taining both  truth   and  fiction.   .   .   . 


THE  AMERICAN  .JOURNAL  OF 
THEOLOGY. 

University  of  Chicago. 

"...  Dr.  Pick  follows  his  useful  collection 
of  early  gospels  and  sayings  of  Jesus  (Paralipom- 
ena) with  a  similar  volume  of  translations  of 
the  early  Apocryphal  Acts,  in  the  study  of  which 
so  much  progress  has  recently  been  made  through 
the  discoveries  of  Schmidt  and  the  labors  of  Bon- 
net   and   others.   .   .   . 

"Dr.  Pick's  translations  are  prefaced  by  full 
bitjliographies.  .  .  .  He  has  done  well  in  this 
volume  in  presenting  a  brief  introduction  to  each 
of  the  works  translated.  These  will  do  much 
to  make  these  curious  stories  significant  and  in- 
teresting to  English  readers.  The  Acts  of  Thomas 
now  api>ears  for  the  first  time  in  a  complete  Eng- 
lish translation.  Dr.  Pick's  book  should  do  much 
to  extend  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  early 
Christian    literature." 


THE  SUNDAY  CALL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"...  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Pick 
for  presenting  us  in  English  dress  the  latest  and 
best  edition   of  these  interesting  documents.    .   .    ." 

"...  Although  these  Acts  contain  both  truth 
and  fiction,  they  are  of  importance  as  giving  us  a 
picture  of  Christianity  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  primitive  literature  of  the  Church.  The 
text  is  "ccompanied  by  copious  notes,  particularly 
that  part  dealing  with  the  Acts  of  Paul." 
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On  Sale  During  March,  1910 

Small  Lots  of  Shop-worn  BooJ^s  at  Half  Price 

Copie  TITLE  AUTHOR  Price 

1  Lost  Manuscript Freytag   $4.00 

2  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India Carbe   50 

8  Foundations  of   Geometry Hilbert     1.00 

8  English    Secularism Hoi yoake    50 

3  Principles  of  Bacteriology Ilueppe    1.75 

1  Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding Hume     75 

1  Enquiry  Concerning  the    Principles  of   Morals Hume     60 

4  Lectures   on   Elementary    Mathematics Legrange 1.00 

10  Discoures  on  Metaphysics Leibnitz   75 

3  Science  of  Mechanics Mach    2.00 

6  Popular  Scientific  Lectures ]\Iach    1-50 

2  Analysis  of  the  Sensations Mach    1.25 

4  Three  Lectures  on  Science  of  Language Miiller    75 

2  Psychology  of  Attention Ribot    75 

7  Diseases  of  Personality Ribot    75 

1  Diseases  of  the  Will .  .' Ribot    75 

3  Evolution  of  General   Ideas Ribot    1.25 

10  Geometric  Exercises  in    Paper   Folding Row    1.00 

3  Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations Schubert    75 

11  Acvaghosha's  Discourse  on  Awakening  of  Faith.  .  .Suzuki    1.25 

11  The  Free  Trade  Struggle  in  England Trumbull    75 

1  Euclid's   Parallel   Postulate Withers   1.25 

2  Three  Dialogues Berkeley    60 

1  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-Organism; Binet 75 

4  Psychology  of   Reasoning Binet 75 

1  Fundamental     Problems Cams   1.50 

3  Soul  of  Man Carus   1.50 

6  Primer   of    Philosophy Carus   1.00 

2  Kant  and   Spencer Carus   50 

3  Kant's    Prolegomena Carus   75 

2  Gospel  of  Buddha Carus   1.00 

1  Lao-Tze's  Tao   Teh  King Cams   3.00 

5  Religion  of   Science Carus    50 

4  Ethical    Problem Carus   1.25 

3  Whence    and    Whither Cams    75 

9  Karma     (American) Carus   15 

7  Truth  and  Fiction Carus   1.00 

10  Crown  of  Thorns Carus   75 

7  Chief's  Daughter Carus   1.00 

3  Eros  and    Psyche Carus   1.50 

1  Goethe  and  Schiller's  Xcninns Carus    50 

1  Prophets  of  Israel Cornill   1.00 

2  History  of  the  People  of   Israel Cornill   1.50 

1  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel Cornill    2.00 

2  Rise  of  the   People  of  Israel Cornill   50 

1  Babel  and  Bible Delitzsch   1.00 

2  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Mathematics De  Morgan 1.25 

6  Hymns  of  the  Faith Edmunds     1.00 

6  The  Napoleon  Myth Evans 75 

4  Brief   History   of   Mathematics Fink    1-50 
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Important  Memorial  Book 

"Hilprecht  Anniversary  Volume" 

Published  simultaneously  in  Leipzig,  London,  Paris,  Chicago 


Pp.  450,  Royal  Octave,  Cloth,  $5.00 


THIS  book  commemorates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  doctorate  of 
Prof.  Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  In 
this  memorable  volume  to  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  enable  modern 
scholars  to  translate  the  records  of  civilization,  2500  B.  C,  ten  nations  are  repre- 
sented. They  are  Austria-Hungar}',  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Prof.  Hilprecht  by  "Your  colleagues,  friends,  admirers  and  collab- 
orators, and  the  committee." 

The  committee  consists  of  Count  V.  M.  de  Calry,  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland ; 
Dr.  Paul  Carus  of  La  Salle,  Illinois;  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
Department  of  Archeology,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  his  excellency.  Handy 
Bey,  LL.  D.,  director  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople;  Dr.  George 
McClellan,  professor  of  applied  anatomy,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Dr.  Luigi 
A.  Milani,  director  of  the  Etruscan  Museum,  Florence,  Italy  ;  Professor  David 
Eugene  Smith,  Columbia  Lhiiversity,  and  his  serene  highness,  Fiirst  Friederich  Wil- 
helm  zu  Ysenburg  und  Budingen,  of  Wachtersbach,  Germany.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  Richard  Y.  Cook,  president  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  450  ro3'al  octavo  pages  of  letter  press  contributed  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  orientalists  in  the  world.  There  is  a  letter  from  his  royal  highness, 
the  Duke  Friederich  von  Anhalt,  conferring  unon  Dr.  Hilprecht  the  decoration 
of  the  Crown  of  the  Insignia  of  Comtur  11,  class  of  the  Order  of  Albrecht  der 
Baer. 

There  are  pages  of  records  from  the  Assyrian  remains  and  from  the  Nippur 
library,  reproduced  in  the  chirography  of  men  who  were  lost  to  history  when  Saul 
set  out  to  find  his   father's  asses  and  found  a  kingdom. 

There  a^re  pages  of  tablets  reproduced  by  type  cast  especially  for  this  volume. 
There  are  fifty  pages  of  photographed  reproductions  of  the  writmgs  of  those 
men  and  women  who  lived  so  long  ago,  that  their  intrusion  upon  modern  times  was 
plentifully   denounced  a§   sacrilege. 

The  contributors  represent  every  shade  of  religious  and  scientific  orthodoxy 
and  agnosticism.  From  the  Mussulman's  sanctuary  in  Constantinople ;  from  the 
keen,  cautious  questioning  Vatican ;  from  the  painfully  caretaking  Germans  of 
Leipzig  and  Munich;  from  the  aristocratic  conservatism  of  Oxford,  from  Prague 
and  Budapest  and  Valkenburg  and  Florence  and  Philadelphia,  and  from  the 
restless  modernity  of  Paris  come  tiicse  tributes  to  the  achievements  of  Hermann 
V.   Hilprecht. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  few  men  to  have  such  a  memorial  raised  to  them 
when  their  work  was  done.  It  is  almost  unique  for  such  tribute  to  be  paid  to  a 
man   still   in  the  noondav  of  his  mental   activities. 
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AN  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK 


OLD   AND   NEW   MAGIC 

By  HENRY  RIDGELY  EVANS 

AN  interesting  history  of  magic  to  which  is  added  several  chapters  on 
conjuring  tricks,  the  necromancy  of  numbers,  celebrated  medium 
tests,  slate  writings,  seances,  etc.,  etc.  5 1  7  pp.,  beautifully  bound  in  red 
cloth;  gilt  top  and  center  design.  Price,  S2.00.  200  pages  additional 
matter,  as  follows: 

TTiurston  the  Thaurmaturgist;  The  Davenport  Brothers,  explanatory 
of  Rope  Tricks,  etc.;  Secrets  of  the  Greatest  Slate  Tricks  ever  produced ; 
Mysterious  Mr.  Maskelyne,  and  the  secret  of  the  box  trick  that  obtained 
;^500  reward;  The  King's  Conjurer,  introducing  Charlie  Arelier,  or  St. 
Jean  (?);  The  Necromancy  of  Numbers;  and  in  conclusion  the  author 
offers  his  explanation  of  Houdini's  escape  from  an  ordinwy  packing  case 


PRESS  COMMENTS 
The  Sphinx.  January,   1910. 

This  is  a  book  that  no  collector  of 
magical  literature  can  afford  to  pass 
by,  and  for  that  matter  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  library  of  every  magician, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  not 
for  its  exposes  of  tricks  and  illusions, 
for  there  is  nothing  new  in  that  line, 
but  for  its  wealth  of  historical  and 
biographical  matter  on  the  noted  men 
of  the  profession,  from  Tchatcha-em- 
ankh,  B.  C.  3766,  down  to  Hermann, 
Kella,r  and  Thurston,  with  more  or  less 
mention  of  scores  of  others  whose 
names  and  work  we  are  all  familiar 
with.  The  physical  beauty  of  the 
book  is  beyond  compare,  it  is  absolutely 
the  finest  made  book  I  have  in  my  im- 
mense library,  and  if  "a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever,"  then  this  book  will 
surely  delight  the  senses  of  mind  and 
eye  for  many  a  day.  It  should  be 
bought  and  read  and  preserved  as  a 
literary  treasure  in  magical  lore. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  W.  W. 
Rouse  Ball,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  England. 

"I  have  been  reading  with  much  in- 
terest your  book  on  The  Old  and  the 
New  Magic,  a  subject  which  has  always 
interested  me,  and  one  on  which  schol- 
arly and  accurate  books  are,  alas,  very 
rare." 


Journal  of  Pedagogy. 

"It  is  not  only  entertaining  but  it  is 
profitable  reading,  in  that  it  furnishes 
the  reader  with  glimpses  of  what  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes  and  explanations 
of  some  of  the  things  he  has  seen  but 
has  not  been  able  to  understand." 

The  New  Age,  Washington,   D.   C. 

"His  legal  training,  his  experience  as 
a  journalist,  his  literary  ability,  and 
his  skill  as  an  'amateur'  magician, 
have  fitted  Mr.  Evans  to  write  such  a 
volume  as  this,  and  have  enabled  him 
to  crowd  its  pages  with  entertaining, 
interesting  ^nd  instructive  facts." 


The  Outlook. 

"Scores  of  conjurers'  tricks  are  ex- 
plained, with  abundant  illustration.  In 
his  introduction.  Dr.  Paul  Carus  dis- 
courses in  a  readable  way  about  the 
relations  between  magic,  illusion  and 
miracle,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
to  whom  the  miraculous  is  the  impos- 
sible." 

The  Wizard,  London,   England. 

"Henry  Ridgely  Evans'  writings  are 
always  fascinating,  and  in  'The  Old 
and  the  New  Magic,'  his  latest  and 
most  ambitious  effort,  he  has  surpassed 
himself.  The  quality  of  the  literary 
matter  is  only  equaled  by  its  printing. 
It  is  the  finest  mechanical  production 
yet  given  to  any  magical   -work." 


Methodist  Magazine   and   Review. 

"These  papers,  reprinted  from  the 
pages  of  The  Open  Court  magazine, 
give  a  fascinating  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  thaumaturgy  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  Open  Court  is  ren- 
dering very  valuable  service  by  the 
exposure  of  the  lying  tricks  of  many  of 
the  so-called  spiritualistic  mediums  who 
prey  upon  the  most  tender  and  sacred 
feelings  of  their  deluded  victims  for 
their  own  vulgar  enrichment.  In  the 
numbers  of  The  Open  Court  for  the 
current  year,  this  series  of  expositions 
is  continued,  showing  how  some  of  the 
most  occult  tricks  of  the  mediums  can 
be   exposed  and   explained." 


Watchman,    Boston,   Mass. 

"Whoever  is  anxious  to  know  how 
severed  heads  are  made  to  talk,  how 
bodies  are  made  to  float  in  mid-air, 
how  ghosts  are  made  visible  and  in- 
capable of  harm  from  sword  thrust, 
and  how  bolts  and  handcuff.s  are 
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